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THE STREETS. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Great good oft springs from common things, and exquisite Ideal 
Will make its way with (ar ray among the Hard and Real; 

Upon the beaten road of Life, it is the — gate, 

Through whieh we all must pass who seek to taste our Eden state. 
*Tis with us ever in the town, thank God its halo falls 

Upon the highway path, as well as in the Temple halls ; 

And how my bosom cherishes the first delights it had 

In those strange sympathies of Love that make us and glad ; 
For I was born no rich man’s child, and all my spirit-treats 

Were spread in greatest plenitude about the crowded Streets. 


I saw the foreign image-man set down his laden stand, 

I lingered there and coveted the Beauty that I scanned ;_ 

The Dancing Girl, the Prancing Steed, the Gladiator dying, 
The bust of Milton close beside where sinless Eve was lying, 
And how I gazed with rapture on the Bard of Avon's face, 

With young impulsive worship of its majesty and grace. 

Oh! by the memory of those hours, I never thrust aside 

A child who stares at lovely things with eyeballs fixed and wide ; 
We may not gauge the flood of light such opening vision meets, 
While bent in joyful wondering on Beauty in the Streets. 


How well I knew the organ-boys and how I freely gave 

My halfpenny to him who sang Dunois the young and brave ; 

How wistfully I coaxed my guide to take me to the spot, 

Where old Blind Arthur’s fiddle poured the tunes yet unforgot ; 

The College eke ry stirred my feet, Auld Robin Gray my breast, 
But Nannie wilt thou gang wi’ me, I think I liked that best ; 

And how I struggled with the hand that would not let me stay 

As long as I would fain have done, to hear that minstrel play ; 

Oh! let me list what strains I may, I know my heart ne’er beats 
Such perfect time as then it did to music in the Streets. 


I loved, as childhood ever loves, the blossoms of the earth, 

I had no Te of my own and watched no rose’s birth ; 

But [could walk abroad and see the daffodils arrayed 

With violets, I could touch the basket where they laid, 

And I could ask the tired girl to tell me all she knew 

About the crocuses she sold, and how and where they grew ; 
And I could buy a tiny bunch to serve me as a shrine, 

Wher¢ many a time my heart knelt down with feeling all divine. 
Ah me! Ah me! no bloom can be encircled with room 4 sweets, 
As those poor simple bowpots were—those flowers in the Streets. 


Ah! well it is for human truth and well for human joy, 

That God flings a rainbow hope which Sin can ne’er destroy, 

That common things can lure us on and firmly raise us up, 

And shed the Hybla honey-drop within the humblest cup. 

Who scorns the common sculpture art, that poor men’s peace can buy, 
That silently invokes our soul to lift itself on high ? 

Who shall revile the common tunes that haunt us as we go? 

Who shall despise the common bioom that scents the market-row ? 
Oh! let us bless the Beautiful that ever lives and greets 

Our spirits in the music and the flowers of the Streets. 





GODIVA. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN HUNTER, OF EDINBURGH. 
By Leigh Hunt. 


John Hunter, friend of a Hunt’s verse, and lover of all duty, 
Hear how the boldest naked deed was clothed in saintliest beauty. 


Earl Lefric by his hasty oath must solemnly abide ; 

He thought to put a hopeless bar, and finds it turn’d aside ; 
His lady, to remove the toll that makes the land forlorn, 
Will surely ride through Coventry, naked as she was born : 
She said—The people will be kind; they love a gentle deed : 
They piously will turn from me, nor shame a friend in need. 


Earl Lefric, half in holy dread, and half in loving care, 

Hath bade the people all keep close, in penitence and prayer ; 
The windows are fast boarded up; nor hath a sound been heard 
Since yester-eve, save household dog, or latest summer bird ; 
Only Saint Mary’s bell begins at intervals to go, 

Which is to last till all be past, to let obedience know. 


The mass is said; the priest hath bless’d the lady’s pious will ; 

Then down the stairs she comes undress’d, but in a mantle still ; 

Her ladies are about her close, like mist about a star ; 

She speaks some little cheerful words, but knows not what they are ; 
The door is pass’d; the saddle press’d ; her body feels the air ; 

Then down they let, from out its net, her locks of piteous hair. 


Oh, then how every list’ner feels, the nia foot that hears! 
ae rudest are awed suddenly, the soft and brave in tears ; 
z e prerent that were most in need of what the lady did, 
Heat 44 a blessed creature born to rescue men forbid : 
Hed 78 said they could have died for her beloved sake, 
rated low the thanks of woe. Death frights not old Heart-ache. 


t saint! 
+ thinking of eatameless brow was hers, who could not bear to see, 


A ier lot, the pine of poverty : 
She thet bac nd deed she did, in token, of Farts self, 
Naked she ak oy the daily bread upon the poor man’s shelf: 
Only because sh 7 clothe the naked. New she was, and bold, 
v. © held the laws which Mercy preach’d of old. 


a A eyenrh ~ beheld e’en of her ladies’ eyes, 
pee ach, ~ beating mart look» and brief, bewilder’d sighs. 
; , art ; : 
la = aaa — -_ zy of eed aaet — tomy 
’ ’ min > 4 listeni J 
These we may dare to fancy there, on that religious road” ~ 
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But who shall blind his heart with more? Who dare, with lavish guess, 
Refuse the grace she hoped of us, in her divine distress ? 

In fancy stil) she holds her way, for ever pacing on, 

The sight unseen, the guiltless Eve, the shame unbreath’d upon ; 

The step, that upon Duty’s ear is growing more and more, 

Though yet, alas! it hath to pass by many a scorner’s door. 





FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


The old in fame go from us; and we start, 
Amid our common cares and busy ways, 
To find they too are mortal and depart 
Whose names have been their country’s yore and praise : 
Learned in her , from the storied days 
Of a dead generation, with whose powers 
And souls—that stood on earth like leaguered towers— 
They coped and conquered, gathering early bays 
On fields of thought their victories made ours : 
They whom great cities boasted as their wealth,— 
Whom str and nameless pilgrims from far homes 
Sought out in work-day paths, to gaze by stealth 
Se their earthly presence, ere they went 

here glory may not change ner love lament. 





THE STORY OF A COMMON CHINA PLATE. 


The name which common consent has given to the best kinds of pot- 
tery and poreelain, indicates its origin; and the name China is applied 
with equal intelligibility to the ornaments on the mantel-piece, the 
crockery in the closet, or to that vast empire whichstretches from the 
north to the south of the east coast of Asia To this country it is pro- 
bable that we are indebted for many articles in daily use ; and it is 
certain that the Chinese were acquainted with the use of spectacles and 
magnifying glasses, gunpowder, and cast-iron, long before the light of 
civilization—which arose like the sun in the east, and now fulminates 
in the west—had reached our shores. 

Our present manufacturers have far outstripped in beauty of ma- 
terial, the pottery of the old Chinese specimens, but fashion still gives 
a preference to Chinese patterns andforms. A remarkable instance of 

is preference is to be found in the fact, that the sale of the common 
blue plate, known as the ‘‘ willow-pattern,” exceeds that of all the others 

her—The name is derived from the of the tree which 
the centre of the plate, and which is intended to represent & 
willow in the spring, which unfolds its blossoms before its leaves dis- 


-parasol she raised it from the water. Her 





appear. 

. ho is there, since the earliest dawn of the intelligent perception, | 
who has not inquisitively contemplated the mysterious figures on the | 
willow-pattern plate? Who, in childish curiosity, has not wondered , 
what those three rergons in dim blue outline did uponthat bridge 3 
whence they came, and whither they were flying ? Whatdoes the boat- 
man without oars on that white stream ? Who people the houses in that 
charmed island ?—or why do those disproportionate doves for ever kiss 
each other, as if intensely joyful over some good deed done? Who is 
there through whose mind such thoughts as these have not passed, as 
he found his eye resting upon the willow-pattern plates where they lay 
upon the dinner-table, or brightly glittered on the cottage plate rail ; 

The old willow-pattern plate! By every association, in spite of its 
want of artistic beauty—itisdear to us. It is mingled with our ear- 
liest recollections ; it is like the picture of an old friend and companion 
whose portrait we see everywhere, but of whose likeness we never grow ' 
weary. Unchanged are its charms, whether we view it as a flat oval | 
dish—rounded into a cheese-plate—hollowed out into a soup-tureen, or 
contorted into the shape ofaladle! Still, inevery change of form, are | 
the three blue people rushing over the bridge ; still the boatman sits 
listless on the stream, and the doves are constantly kissing and flutter- | 
ing in great glorification at the result. * 

hatit is all about we will presently inform the reader if he will 
tr himself with an orthodox plate, and go with us through the fol- | 
owing story, whichis said to be to the Chinese what our “ Jack the 
Giant Killer,” or ‘Robinson Crusoe,” is te us. 
Willow-Pattern Plate. 

On the right-hand side is seen a Chinese house of unusual extent and 
magnificence. The wealth and resources of the owner areindicated by 
its being of two stories in height—a most rare thing in China—by the 
existence of out buildings at the back (to the right,) and by the large 
and raretrees which are growing upon all sides of the main building. 
This house belonged to a mandarin of great power and influence, who 
had amassed considerable wealth in serving the emperor in a depart- 
ment corresponding to our excise. The work, as is the casein other 

laces besides China, was performed by an active secretary, named 

hang, while the business of the master consisted in receiving bribes 
from the merchants, at whose smuggling and illegal traffic he winked, 
inexact proportion as he was paid for it. The wife of the mandarin 
having, however, died suddenly, he requested the emperor to allow him 
to retire from his arduous duties, and was particularly urgent in his 
suit, because the merchants had begun to talk loudly of the unfairness 
and dishonesty of the Chinese manager of the customs. 

The death of his wife was a fortunate excuse for the old mandarin, 
and in accordance with his petition, an order, signed by the vermillion 
pencil of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor, was issued toa merchant 
who had paid a Sntenee douceur to his predecessor. 

To the house represented on the plate did the mandarin retire, taking 
with him his only daughter, Kvong-see, and his secretary Chang, whose 
sevices he had retained for a few months in order t) put his accounts in 
such array as to bear a scrutiny, if, from any unforseen circumstances | 
he should be called to produce them. When the faithful Chang had | 
completed his duty he was discharged Too, late, however !—The 
youth had seen and loved the mandarin’s daughter. At sunset, Koong- 
see was observed to linger with her maid on the steps which led to the | 
banquet-room, and as the twillight came on, she stoleaway down the 
path to a distant part of the grounds ; and there the fond lovers, on! 
the last evening oft Chang's engagement, vowed mutual yg pe of love | 
and constancy. And on many an evening afterwardds, when Chang 
Was supposed to be miles away, lovers’ voices in that place might have 
been heard amongst .the orange trees ; and as darkness came on, the | 
huge peonies which grew upon the fantastic wall had their gorgeous | 
petals shaken off as Chang scrambled through their crimson ae 
| By the assistance of the lady’s handmaid, these interviews were ob- 

tained without the knowledge of the old mandarin; for the lovers 
well knew the hard fashion of the country, and that their stations in 
life being unequal, the father would never consent to the union.— 





It is the story of the 





Chang's merit, however, was known, and the affectionate wishes of the | 





seen my bird’s nest by the peach tree.” 


| which he said were a present from the Ta-jin, or duke, to whom 





young people pictured a time when such an obstacle would be removed 
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by his success. They believed as they hoped, and the year of their fancy 
had only two seasons—spring time and summer. ? 

By some means, at last, the know of one of their interviews 
came to the old man, who, from that time, forbade his daughter to go 
beyond the walls of the house ; the youth was commanded to tinue 
his visits upon pain of death, and to prevent his chivalrous courage any 
chance of gratification, he ordered a high wall of wood to be built across 
the pathway from the extremity of the wall to the water’s edge. (See 
plate.) The lady’s handmaid, too, was dismissed, and her place sup- 
plied by an old domestic, whose heart was as withered as her shrivelled 
face. 

To provide for his daughter’s imprisonment, and to enable her to take 
exercise in the fresh air, he also built a suite of apartments adjoining 
his banquet-room, and jutting out over the water’s “ee terraces, 
upon which the young lady might walk in security. tments 
having no exit but through the banquet hall, in which thémandarin 
spent the greatest part of his time, and being cmos surrounded 
by water, the father rested content that he should have no trou- 
bie from clandestine meetings. As also the windows of his 
room looked out upon the waters—any attempt at communication 
means of a boat wanda be at once seen and frustrated by him. To com- 
plete the disappointment of the lovers, he went still further—he be- 
rothed his daughter to a wealthy friend, a Ta-jin, or duke of degree, 
whom she had never seen. The Ta-jin was her equal in and in 
every respect but age, which greatly preponderated on the gentleman's 
side’ The nuptials were, as usual, determined upon without any eon- 
sultation of the lady ; and the wedding was to take place “ at the for- 
tunate age of the moon, when the peach-tree should blossom in the 
spring.” The willow tree was in blossom then, the peach-tree had scarce- 
ly formed its buds. Poor Koong-see shuddered at what she called her 

m, and feared and trembled as she watched the buds of the peach- 

, whose branches grew close to the walls of her prison. (See plate.) 
But her heart was cheered by a happy omen ; 4 bird came and built its 


mest in the corner above her window. 


One day, when she had sat on the narrow terrace for several hours, 
watching the little architect carrying straw and feathers to its future 
home, the shades of evening came upon her, and her yp reverting 
to interviews that were associated with that hour, she did not retire as 
usual, but disconsolately gazed upon the waters Herabstraction was 
disturbed by & half cocoa-nut shell, which was fitted up with a min- 
iature sail, and which floated gently close to her feet. By the aid of her 

delighted surprise at 
contents caused her to exclaim aloud in such a manner as to bring 
old servant to her side, and nearly to lead to a discovery ; but Koong-see 
was ready with a plausible excuse and dismissed the woman. As soon 


sh anxiously examined the little boat. In it she found 
a bead she her } suaffictent evidence from whose hands» 
the little boa ; Chang had launched it on the other side of the 


water. There wagalso a piece of bamboo paper, and in light characters 
were written some Chinese verses.* 
The nest yon winged artist builds 
Some sibber bird ft shall tear away ; 
So yields her hopes the affianced bride, 
he wealghy lord’s reluctant prey. 


«* He must have been near me,” she murmured, ‘‘ for he must have 
She read on :— 


The fluttering bitd prepares a home, 
In which the spoiler soon shall dwell. 
Forth goes the wee: bride, constrain’ d : 
A hundred cars the triumph swell. 


-~ for or Ke, yates 
stronger bi ta’en its nest ; 
Moarn for the hapless stolen bride, - 

How vain the hope to soothe her breast ! 


Koong-see burst into tears, but hearing her father approaching, she 
hid the little boat in the folds of her loose robe.—When he was gone 
she read the verses again; and again wept over them. Upon further 
examination she fo upon the back these words, in the iar me- 
taphorical style of oriental poetry :—‘‘ As the boat sails to you, so all 
my thoughts tend to the same centre ; but when the willow blossoms 


| droop from the bough, and the oo unfolds its buds, your faith- 
0' 


ful Chang will sink with the lotus-blooms beneath the deep-water. f{ 
There will he see the circles of the smooth river when the willow blos- 
soms fall upon it from the bough—broken away like his love from its 
parent stem.” As a sort ofa postscript was added, “‘Cast your thoughts 
upon the waters, as I have done, and I shall hear your words.” 
Koong-see well understood such metaphorical language, and trem- 
bled as she thought of Chang’s threat of self-destruction.|| Having no 
other writing materials, she pom a her ivory tablets, and with the 
needle she had been using in embroidery, she scratched her answer in 
the same strain in which her lover had addressed her. This Was her 
reply :—‘‘ Do not wise husbandmen gather the fruits they fear will be 
stolen? The sunshine lengthens, and the vineyard is threatened to be 
spoiled by the hands of strangers. The fruit you most prize will be 
eta when the willow blossom spon the bough.” Much 
oubting, she placed her tablets in the little boat, and after the manner 
of her country-women, she placed therein a stick of frankincense. 
When it became dark she gees the frankincense and launched the 
little boat upon the stream. The current gradually drew it away, and 
it floated safely till she could trace it no longer in the distance. That 
no accident should have overturned the boat or extinguished the light. 
she had been taught to believe was a promise of fortune and 
success, so with a lighter heart she closed her casements and retired © 
to rest. 
Days and weeks passed on, but no more little boats appeared ; all in- 
tercourse seemed to have been cut off, and Koong-see Began to doubt 
the truth of the infallible omen. The blossom upon the willow wree— 
for she watched it many an hour—seemed about to wither, whem 
a circumstance occurred which gave her additional grounds for distrust. 
The old mandarin, entered his daughter’s apartment one 
high good humour. In his hands he bore a large boxful of rare nape 
betrothed her. He congratulated her upon her good fortune, and left 
her, saying, ‘‘ that the wealthy man was coming that day to perform 
some of the preliminaries of the wedding, by ta a food and wine in: 
her father’s house.” Koong-see’s hopes all vanished, and she found her 
only relief in tears. Like the netted bird, she saw the snare 
closer and closer, but possessed no power to escape the foils. 
The duke came, his servants beating gongs before him, and shoutin 


| out his achievements in war. The number of his titles was great, an 








* Translated by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic Translations, 


t Cuckoos are common in China. ; ' 
t The blossoms of the water lily sppear to sink after their beauty is past. 
|| Suicide is estimated rather a virtue than a crime inthe codes of merals of 


the Chinese. 
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the lanterns on which they were inscribed, were magnificent. Owing 
to his rank, he was fenne oe a sedan, to ‘which were attached eight 
The old Mandarin 


bearers, showing his rank to be that of a viceroy. 

gave him a suitable reception and dismissed his followers. The gentle- 

men then sat down to the introduction feast according to custom, 
between them, 


many were the “‘cups of salvation” which were dra t 
till at last they became boisterous in their merriment. The noise of 
revelry and the shoutings of the military duke seemed to have attracted 
a stranger to the house, who sought alms at the banquet-room. His 
tale being unnoticed, he took from the porch an outer garment which 
had been left there by one of the servants, and thus disguised, he 
spread the screen across the lower part of the banquet-hall ; passing 
forwards, he came to Koong-see's apartment, and in another moment 


her, and drew the screen across to conceal it.—The soldier rudely ques- | 


tioned her as to her delay in ing the door, and showed her the do- 
cument which he had obtained: in which large sums of money and the 
r’sfayour were promised — person who would give upChang, 
Terral hag athe mie oe pala rm 
read the writing, ven the soldier son 
rice, she n to pass » ee coealecable time in irrelevant matters. 


When the officer became impatient, she told him that she tho ay 


would be useless to attempt to catch Chang until it was quite 
when he would be walking in a neighbouring rice ground. Two hours 
were thus whiled away, when the officer was called out by one of the 
men under him, who told him that a messenger had arrived from the 
Ta-jin, inquiring why the villain Chang had not been brought before 
him, and requiring an answer from the commanding officer himself. 


the lovers were locked in each other’s arms. It was Chang who had u jansv . °K 
crossed ban her to fi ith him “for,” | This gave the gardener’s wife time to see what became of Koong-see. 
Se met-room. He besought her + eke She | She na fancied she heard some ncise in the apartment, and with in- 


said he, “‘ the willow blossom already droops upon the bongh 
gave him into his hands the box of jewels which the duke h that day 
presented to her, and finding that the elders were growing sleepy over 
their cups, and that the servants were taking the opportunity to get 
intoxicated elsewhere, Koong-see, and Chang stole behind the screen— 
the door—descended the steps, and gained the foot of the bridge, 
the willow-tree. Not till then did the old mandarin become 
sensible of what was going on—but he caught a glimpse of his daughter 
ee and raising the hue-and-cry staggered out after them 


To represent this part of thestory, are the three figures on the bridge. 
(See Plate.) The dest is the lady Koong-see wien a distaff,the em- 
blem of virginity ; the second is Chang, the lover bearing off the box of 
jewels; and the third is the old mandarin, the pe age whose pa- 
ternal authority and rage are sup to be indicated by the whip 
which he bears in his hand. As the Chinese artist knows little or no- 
thing of perspective, he could not place the old gentleman—to be seen 
—in any other situation than in the unnatural proximity in which we 
find him. The sketch, simply indicates the flight and the pursuit, and 
is graphic enough for the purpose. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The old mandarin, tipsy as he was, had some difficulty in keeping up 
the pursuit, and Chang and Koong-see eluded him without much effort 
The Ta-jin fell into an impotent rage on hearing what had occurred,and 
so great was his fury, that he frothed at the mouth, and well-nigh was 
smothered in his drunken passion. Those few of his servants, indeed, 
who were sober enough to have successfully pursued thé itives, 
were detained to attend upon the duke, who was supposed to be in a fit, 
until the lovers had made good their escape. 

Every s ted plan was adopted oa the following days, to dis, 
cover whither the undutiful daughter had fled ; but when the servants 
returned, evening after evening, and brought no intelligence which af- 
forded any hope of detecting her place of retirement, the old mandarin 

ve himself upto despair, and ea prey to low spirits and ill- 

umour. The duke, however, was more active and persevering, and 
cups spies in every village for miles round. He made a solemn 
vow of vengeance against Chang, and congratulated himselfthat, by his 
power as magistrate of the district, when Chang could be discovered,he 
would exercise his plenary authority, and put him to death for the theft 
of the jewels. The lady, too, he said, should die,* unless she fulfilled 
the wishes of her parent, not for his own gratification, but for the sake 
of public justice. 
nthe meantime, the lovers had retired to an humble tenement at no 
t distance from the mandarin’s establishment, and had found safety 
in the concealment afforded to them by the handmaid of Koong-see, who 
had been discharged in consequence of affording Chang an opportunity 
of clandestinely meeting his love in the gardens of her former home. 

The husband of this handmaid, who worked for the mandarin as a gar- 
dener, and Chang’s sister , were witnesses of the betrothal and the sim- 
ple mar riage of the fugitives, who ed their time in close coneeal- 
ment, and never appeared abroad except after nightfall when they 
wandered across the rice grounds, or, from the terraced gardens on the 
mountain sides, breathed the rich perfume of the olea fragrans, or the 
more delicate scent of the flowers of the orange or the citron groves. — 
From the gardener they learned the steps taken by their pursuers, and 
were prepared to elude them for a considerable time. But at last, the 
mandarin having issued a proclamation, that if his daughter would for- 
sake Chang, and return to her old home, he would forgive her, the 
young man expressed himself so oxopestingly joyful at the signs of his 
master’s relenting, that suspicion was attached to him, and the poor 
nae in which he resided was ordered to be watched. 4 

e reader will find this house significantly represented (see plate) 
es foot of the bridge. It is only of one stor. ys height, and of the 
most simple style of architecture. The ground about it is cultivated, 

the tree that ws thereby is of an un ve species, being a 
common fir, and the whole place has a sad air ¢f poverty and dullness, 

which becomes more striking when the richly ornate and sheltered 

mansion on the other side of the bridge is compared with it. 

It having been agreed, that, in case any suspicion fell upon the house, 
the young gardener should not return at the usual hour, Chang and his 
wife suspected that all was not right when he did not enter at the cus- 
tomary timein the evening. The gardener’s wife also saw strange peo- 
ple loitering about, and in great sorrow communicated her fears to the 
newly-married pair. Later in the evening, a soldier entered the house, 
and after having read the proclamation of the mandarin, he pointed out 
the great advantages which would arise to all parties who assisted in 
restoring Koong-see, and bring Chang to justice. He told her, more- 
over, that the house was guarded at the front, and reminded her that 
there could be no escape, as the river surrounded it in every other di- 
rection. 

The attachment of the gardener’s wife for her old mistress was, how- 
ever, sufficient to enable her to retain her presence of mind : and after 
appearing exceeding curious as towhat reward she would obtainif she 
was successful in discovering Chang, she led him to suppose that he was 
not there, but in a friend’s house, to which she would conduct him if he 
would first obtain a distinct promise of reward for her in the hand- 
writing of the mandarin and the duke. The soldier promised to ob- 
tain the writing, but told her, to her great disappointment, that he 
must leave the — about the house. She dared not object to this, or 
she felt she would be convicted, but she talked as loudly as possible of 
the impropriety of rough soldiers being left without their commanding 
officer, and thus gave the trembling lovers the opportunity of overhear- 
ing what was passing, and of learning the dreadful extremity in which 
they were placed. 

As soon as the officer had gone, a brief conference was held between 
the lovers and their protector. A few minutes—an hour at most—was 
all they could call their own. A score of plans were suggested, exam- 
ined, cast aside. There was the suspicious guard, who were ordered to 
let no person, under any circumstances, in front ; and behind was 
the broad, rapid river. Escape seemed impossible, and, for Chang at 
least, detection and arrest was death. To attempt to fight through the 

ard was madness in a man unarmed—and what would become of 

oong-see? What was to be done! 

It was almost impossible to swim the roaring river when it was most 
— : now it was swollen with the early rains; but the river was the 

y 

‘“* But you will be seen, and be butchered in the water before you 
climb the other bank,” suggested the gardener’s wife. ; 

“« It is my only chance,” said Chang, thoughtfully, as he stripped off 
the ua, or loose outer garment commonly worn by the higher clas- 
~ or by those who a o eyed honours. 

oong-see clung to him, but his resolution was firm, aad bidding her 
be of good cheer—that he would get across, and come again to ~ 9 he 
jumped from the window into the stream below, with Koong-see’s pro- 


mise of eternal constancy ringing in bis ears. 

The was frig tfal, and long before Chang had reached the 
middle of torrent, -see’s eyelids quivered and closed: she 
fainted, and saw no more. Her faithful attendant laid her upon a rude 


couch, and, seeing the colour returning to her lips gazed out of the 


window the river. N of Chang was to be seen : the river— 

rapid t had carried hi away.— Where ? F ~~ 
ime on, every moment seeming an age, and darkness 

to come down upon the earth. The poor gardener’s wife hung over her 


pallid mistress, and dreaded her questions when consciousness would be 
restored. The officer had been absent sufficiently long to visit the 
duke and mandarin : hark—he was even now knocking at the door. 

The soldier knocked again before the gardener’s wife could bring her- 
self to leave Koong-see, but no other course was left to her ; and scar- 
oely knowing why, she securely closed the door of the apartment behind 

* Disobedience to 
pat their children to 
Mon. 





parents is a capital offence in China ; parents have power to 
death summarily ; disobedience ic, however, no less com- 


tense curiosity she pushed the screen aside, opened the door, and peeped 
into the room: Koong-see was not there. There were marks of wet 
feet and dripping garmets upon the floor, and upon the narrow ledge of 
the window to which she ‘rushed. A boat had just that instant been 
pushed off from the shore into the river,,and in it there was no doubt, 
were her mistress and her husband, the brave Chang. The darkness 
concealed them from the eyes of friends or enemies, as the rushing river 
carried them rapidly away. . 

The gardener’s wife gently closed the window, and hastily removed 
all traces of what had happened ; she then cheerfully returned to an- 
other part of the house, and waited for the officer.—He came, stimulated 
by a reproof for his ‘delay, and commanded his soldiers to search the 
house, which they did most willingly, as upon such occasions they were 
accustomed to ess themselves of everything which could be consid- 
ered valuable. Theirsearch was in vain, however, for they neither 
found traces of the furgitives, nor anything worth stealing. The jewels 
were with Chang upon the river, and the gardeners was but a poor man. 
They suspected that the woman had played them a trick, but she looked 

uite unconscious, and in a very innocent manner persuaded the officer 
that he had been imposed upon, and that she was sorry she had given 
him so much trouble. ; f 

The boat, with its precious cargo, floated down the river all that night, 
requiring no exertion from Chang, who sat silently watching at the 
prow, while his young wife slept in the cabin. When the grey of early 
morning peeped over the distant mountains, Chang still sat there, and 
the boat was still rapidly buoyed onwards by the current. Soon after 
daylight they entered the main river, the Yank-si-tes-keang, and 
their passage then became more dangerous, —— considerable man- 
agement and exertion from the boatman. Before the sun was well up, 
they had joined a crowd of boats, and ceased to be singular, for they 
were in company with persons who lived wholly upon the rivers, but 
who had been engaged in taking westward the usual tribute of salt and 
rice to his imperial majesty’s treasury. To one of the boatmen he sold 
a jewel, and from toe oa e purchased some food with the coin. 

Thus they floated pdt § for several days towards the sea, but 
having at length approached a place where the mandarins were accus- 
tomed to examine a T boats outward bound, Chang moored his eoeting 
home beside an island in the broad river. It was but a small piece o 

round, covered with reeds—but here the young pair resolved to settle 
bon. and to spend the rest of their days in peace. The jewels were 
sold in the neighbouring towns,4n such a manner as not to excite sus- 
picion, and with the funds thus procured, the persevering Chang was 
enabled to obtain all that was necessary, and to purchase a free right 
to the little island. It is related of Koong-see, that with her own hands 
she assisted in building the house ; while her husband, applying him- 
self to agricultural pursuits, brought the island into a high state of cul- 
tivation. 

On referring again to the plate, the reader will find the history of the 
island significantly recorded by the simple artist. The ground is broken 
up into lumps, indicating recent cultivation, and the trees around it are 
smaller in size, indicating their youth.—The diligence of Chang is suffi- 
ciently evidencedby the manner in which every scrap of ground which 
could be added to the island is reclaimed from the water. To illustrate 
this, narrow reefs of land are seen jutting out into the stream. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. Chang having achieved a 
competence by his cultivation of the land, returned to his literary pur- 
suits, and wrote a book upon agriculture, which gainedhim great repu- 
tation in the province where he then resided, and was the means of 
securing the patronage of the wealthy literary men ofthe neighbour- 
hood for his children—one of whom became a great sage—after the 
pr of his father and mother, which occurred in the manner now to 

related. 





The reputation of 
whereabouts to his greatest enemy the Ta-jin, or duke. whose passion 


Chang’s book, ifit gained him friends, revealed his. 
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hand of the beautiful girl by whom, since his first visit to his father at 
Marlands, his whole —heart, soul, sense—had been engrossed. 
His admiration of Mary Wharton was perhaps all the more enthusiastic 
and intense from having remained as yet strictly confined to his own 
breast. His heart alone knew and brooded over its own secret, and 
was likely, it seemed, to do so for an indefinite time to come, inasmuch 
as the sailor, who had already been twice wounded in _ on 
boat << ns upon which he had volunteered, doubted much whether 
he should ever muster sufficient audacity to disclose his passion even to 
the fair we! herself. 

It is the faith or imagination of the worshipper which invests the idol 
or the shrine with its transcendent attributes; and often as Francis 
Travers had counted up his own advantages—videlicet, a person which 
even Ais modesty could not but admit was not one to frighten the gen- 
tler sex; a professional reputation for skill and daring ; and now, since 
the death of his father, a handsome fortune—he pronounced them ail 
mere dross and rags when weighed against the divine perfections of the 
lady. It is very doubtful whether any other human being would have 
arrived at the same conclusion. Mary Wharton was indeed an amiable, 
graceful girl; and her beauty, if not of the brilliant kind which at first 
view dazzles the beholder, was scarcely less ultimately dangerous in its 
pensive thoughtfulness, and in the beseeching gentleness which, gleam- 
ing from out the transparent depths of her sweet blue eyes, tinted the 
ale, finely-turned cheek with varying charms. But excepting this 

auty of expression more than of form, and an unquestionably amiable 
temper and disposition, she had really nothing to boast. Of worldly 
fortune she would net possess one shilling, and was neither fashionabl 
nor wealthily connected. Her father, Sir Richard Wharton—a spend- 
thrift, gambling baronet, of old creation, it is true, but bankrupt alike 
in health and fortune, known, in fact, to be overwhelmed with debt— 
was scarcely very desirable as a father-in-law; and yet Francis Tra- 
vers, as he took leave of Lady Wharton and her daughter, after attend- 
ing his father’s funeral, could not help wondering, as he gazed upon the 
fair, gentle girl, and felt her calm reservedness of tone and manner 
sweep coldly across his beating heart, at his presumptuous folly in hay- 
ing loved 

——“ A bright, particular star, 
And thought to wed it.” 


So strange are the tricks which the blind god sometimes plays with the 
eyes and understandings of his more enthusiastic votaries. 

The frigate to which Lieutenant Travers was first appointed, after 
knocking about the Channel through the winter, picking up a few tri- 
fling prizes, was ordered to Portsmouth, to be overhauled, and have 
her defects made good; but being found thoroughly infected with dry- 
rot. was put out of commission, and ultimately broken up. The brush 
off Trafalgar had crippled Napoleon’s marine ; and as the breeze with 
Brother Jonathan had not yet sprung up, lieutenants were in some- 
what less request than usual, and Travers took up his abode at Mar- 
lands, undisturbed for a considerable time by intimation or command 
from the Admiralty. Mary Wharton, more beautiful, more interesting 
than ever, received him, he imagined, with much more cordial frank- 
ness than formerly ; Lady Wharton seemed pleased with his return ; 
whilst Sir Richard, who, he instinctively felt, had long since penetra- 
ted his secret, and with whom, by the way, he had always been a great 
favourite, expressed enaniiitel pleasure at seeing him. What won- 
der, then, that the illusions dispelled by former coldness should re-ap- 
pear beneath the genial warmthof such a reception? There was no 
rivalin the case: of that he felt assured. Indeed, with the exception 
of the Reverend Edmund Harford, curate of the parish church and 
Mary’s cousin, Lady Wharton and her daughter lived at Archer's 
Lodge in almost entire seclusion Sir Richard for three-fourths of the 
year resided in London, and when visiting Devonshire, surrounded 
himself with associates whose manners and pursuits were anything but 
congenial with those of his wife and daughter. As tothe curate, ac- 
complished scholar and eloquent divine as he was, and much as Miss 
Wharton seemed to take pleasure in his varied and brilliant conversa- 
tion—not more, however, than did her mother and Travers himself—any 
notion of marriage with him was, the lieutenant felt, quite out of the 
question. Edmund Harford’s salary as curate was only about ninety 
pounds a year—he had no influential connections to push him on in the 
church—and Travers thought he had ill read human character if 
Lady Wharton, did any chance exist of Mary allying herself with po- 
verty and wretchedness, would permit an intercourse likely to have so 
fatal a result. Thus reasoning, believing, hoping, Travers surrender- 
ed himself unresistingly to the influence by which he was enthralled. 
}He walked, fished, played at billiards with the baronet, participated 
‘freely in all the various modes he adopted for killing time, except 
ming, and awaited with torturing anxiety a favourable moment for ter- 
minating the feverish doubts which, reason as he might, still haunted 





for revenge was unabated. Nor did the duke long delay the accomplish - 
ment of his object. Having waited upon the military mandarin of the 
river station, and having sworn, by cutting a live cock’s head off, that 
Chang was the person who had stolen his jewels, he obtained an escort 
of soldiers to arrest Chang—and with these the Ta-jin attacked the is- 
land, having given secret instructions to seize Koong-see, and kill Chang 
without mercy. 
The peaceful inhabitants of the island were quite unprepared ; but 
Chang, having refused the party admittance, was run through the body, 
and mortally wounded. His servants,who were much attached to him 
fought bravely to defend their master ; but when they saw him fall, they 
threw down their weapons and fled.—Koong-see, in despair, rushed to 
her apartments, which she set on fire, and perished in the flames. 

The gods—(so runs the tale)—cursed the duke for his cruelty with a 
foul disease, with which he went down to his grave unfriended and un- 
pitied. No children scattered scented paper over his grave;* but in pity 
to Koong-see and her lover, they were transformed into two immortal 
doves, emblems of the constancy which had rendered them beautiful in 
life, and in death undivided. 


—» 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


The ‘days of chivalry,’ in the steel-armour and horse-prancing 
sense of the phrase, have doubtless passed away into the limbo reserv- 
ed for all social extravagances; but the spirit which, in the eyes of 
thoughtful men, redeemed its else vain shows and tinsel aceessories 
from unmitigated contempt, interfused with the prosaic drama of con- 
ventional modern life, survives in more than allits ancient vigour, and 
from time to time gleams forth, and illumines the sober hues of our 
neutral-tinted civilisation with the brilliant prismatic colours of the 
dawn. In other words, there are deeds constantly enacted in this mat- 
ter-of-fact world of ours which, for real heroism, have no parallel in 
the glittering annals of plumed and painted chivalry. A romantic epi- 
sode in the life of a gallant and well-known sea officer—for the exact 
verity of which I, and indeed many others still living, can vouch—af- 
fords, I think, a vivid illustration of this brief text. 

Francis Travers, as I shall call him, was the only son of a worthy 
and somewhat eccentric gentleman of Devonshire, who had passed the 

reater part of an active and successful life in the naval service of the 
t India Company. He retired from active pursuits at the—for this 
bustling go-a-head country—early age of fifty-five; and having se- 
curely invested the savings of his life—amounting to about twenty 
thousand pounds—in the funds, retired to an old-fashioned rustic resi- 
dence called Marlands, to enjoy in leisured solitary dignity—he 
had been long a widower—-the remainder of his allotted days. His 
house, in common with those of most retired seamen, was speedily de- 
corated with a wind-vane and a flag-staff, on which was frequently ex- 
hibited bunting of every hue and device known and recognized beneath 
the sun; but even with the help of these interesting time-killers, the 
hours passed slowly and heavily with the old mariner, and it was soon 
abundantly evident that to be thus everlastingly anchored, stranded in 
one spot, was ruinous to his health as well as temper. He grew daily 
more and more restless, fidgetty, and irritable, and drank a great deal 
more than he had been accustomed to. Finally, on the very morning 
the news arrived that his son had creditably passed for a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, Mr. Travers was found dead and cold in his 
., yy coroner’s inquest recorded that he died by “ the visitation 
{ Lieutenant Travers, the sole heir of his father’s wealth, was at this 
time a fine specimen of a well-educated, intelligent naval officer; and 
rich, bs ener and of robust health, might be fairly looked upon 
as an extremely fortunate person, whom in all probability a brilliant, 
cloudless future awaited. In the young officer’s own opinion, however, 
all these aids and appliances were nothing if they failed to obtain for 
him the one sole object, after professional fame, of his ambition—the 








* Itis a great reproach to be childless in China. 
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him incessantly. A circumstance, sudden, unexpected, and terrible, 
eut short his hesitation, and pushed him to a decision he might have else 
delay ed for months—perhaps years. 

A dispute arose late one night between Sir Richard Wharton and one 
of his companions respecting alleged unfair play at cards. Injurious 
epithets were freely interchanged ; and after a fruitless attempt by the 
persous present toadjustthe quarrel amicably, an appeal to the arbi- 
trement of the pistol was arranged for an early hour the next morning. 
The meeting took place, and both combatants were wounded at the first 
fire—Sir Richard, as it proved, mortally. 

The baronet was hastily conveyed to the nearest public-house, and 
such medical aid as the locality afforded was instantly procured. On 
examining the wound, which was in the chest, and bled internally, the 
surgeon at once informed the sufferer that nothing could be done to pro- 
long, much less to save, his life. 

“I thought so—felt so!” murmured the unfortunate gentleman with 
white oe ** Accursed chance !” A few moments afterwards he ad- 
ded, ‘* How long, think you, my life—this agony, may last ?” 

** Not long : an hour perhaps—no more.” 

**Sosoon! I must be quick then. Let the room be cleared at once 
of all except my servant. James,” he added, as soon as his orders 
were obeyed, “‘ hasten to Marlands to Mr. Travers: tell him I must 
see rr instantly. Be swift, for more than life depends upon your 
spee ps 

_For the next half hour the pomae wrenched from the dying man, in 
his fast-closing struggle with the terrible foe that held him in his 
iron grasp, were alone heard in the apartment ; and then hurrying feet 
sounded along the passage, and Lieutenant Travers, greatly excited, 
rushed in. 

*« Can this terrible intelligence be true ?” he breathlessly exclaimed, 
“ that you are”— 

** Dying? Yes ; a few more pulsations, my young friend, a 
which men call life will be cn and [ shall bs pothinn Y oe 

** May not something be still attempted ? Where is the surgeon ?” 

te Gone, by my orders! You, Francis Travers, can alone aid me in 
this extremity.” 

‘I! What can you mean ?” 

** Not, indeed, to save my life—that is past hoping for ; but to rescue 
an ancient name, which I have already tarnished, from indelible dis- 
grace and infamy. You love Mary Wharton 2” 

‘+ As my own soul !” replied Travers, flushing scarlet. 

‘** T have long known it. You are aware that the estates go to my 
nephew, and that she is portionless >” 

** Perfectly ; but that is a circumstance” —— 

_ ‘How much per annum of clear, available income do you possess ?” 
interrupted Sir Richard quickly. 

So strange a question at such a moment startled Travers ; but after a 
moment’s pause, he replied, «Including my professional income, about 
a thousand a year.” 

* Enough! Hand me a glass of water. Now, come nearer, Travers, 
for my eyes grow dim, and my speech, beneath the choking grasp of this 
fell death, is faint and difficult. You know that Lady Wharton and my- 
self, though occasionally residing under one roof, have been for many 
ae thoroughly estranged from each other. For this I know the world 

lames me, and, I admit, quite justly. Well, the world, wise and pry- 
ing as it is, as yet neither knows nor guesses a thousandth part of the 
wrong I have done my wife and child.” 

** Sir Richard !” 

«« When I married Ellen Harford, her fortune, secured to her by set- 
tlement, was invested in the funds in her maiden name ; the unnual in- 
terest amounted to about eight hundred pounds”—— 

«* Indeed ! I never heard”——- 

*« Perhaps not. This revenue Lady Wharton has constantly drawn, 
half-yearly, through Child’s banking-bouse. It was devoted by her to 
the maintenance of our establishment. A few months since, [—bend 


lower, that I may hiss the accursed confession in your ear !—I, pressed 
by enormous gaming debts, and infatuated by a belief that I might, had 
I the means of playing for large stakes, retrieve my losses, forged—do 
you hear ?—forged my wife’s name to a warrant of attorney, drew out 
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a 
capital, played with, and lost all ! And now—now,” cried 
o nn man vith ¢ violence, “ you know all—know that 


the riend- 
t my wife, ld, are pau homeless—f: 
by my ott bab dor you. without resource or hope !” 


less ; 
<«¢ Merciful powers ! can this be true ?” , 
“ Y death F rejoined the baronet, his husky accents again sinking 
to a feeble whisper. “ And you, on whom I counted, hesitate, I seee, 
to save my name from infamy, even though the reward be Mary 
Wharton”—— 


“Say not so!” passionately exclaimed - ravers. “ But how—by what 


s can I conceal—can I”—— olat, 

oe Belly. Continue to pay the dividend as usual through Child’s till 

ou are—where are you ?—till you are married. Lady Wharton will 
ive with you and Mary, till—till_—-_ You understand ”” 

«| think Ido,” stammered Travers. ‘‘ But’”— 

«That's well!” A silence of several minutes succeeded, followed by 
incoherent murmurs, indicating that the senses of the dying man were 
wandering. ‘ Cold, cold—and dark! Looed! and upon three trumps! 

Light the candles; we cannot see the cards! Ah! what shapes are 
these? Ellen, Mary! so stern too, now that Travers has promised— 
has promised” The death-rattle choked his utterance, and in a 
few minutes Sir Richard Wharton had ceased to live. : 

About three weeks after the funeral of the deceased baronet, Lieu- 

tenant Travers received a letter, on service, from the Admiralty, an- 
pouncing his appointment toa crack frigate fitting for sea at Ports- 
mouth, and directing him to report himself on board immediately. 
This summons rendered further delay or hesitation impossible. He 
could not leave Marlands without coming to a frank explanation with 
Lady and Miss Wharton, and he resolved it should take place that very 
morning. Not a syllable had yet passed his lips relative to the extra- 
ordinary disclosure made by Sir Richard Wharton in his last moments, 
or to the wishes he had expressed regarding his daughter. In the 
event, Travers mentally argued, of the acceptance of his suit by Miss 
Wharton and her mother, there could be no reason for any concealment 
from them ; they would not betray the late baronet’s disgraceful secret. 
At all events he would not, by first nevealiog to Mary Wharton that 
she was penniles, and afterwards proffering her his hand and fortune, 
seem to wish to purchase herconsent toaunion withhim Full of these 
cogitations and resolves, he arrived at Archer’s Lodge, where, to his ex- 
treme astonishment, he found the servants packing up the furniture, as 
for immediate removal. He hurried to the breakfast-room, where he 
found Lady Wharton and her daughter both busily engaged arranging 
books, music, and papers. , 

‘* What is the meaning of this ?” he demanded with intense agitation. 
‘Surely you are not leaving Archer’s Lodge ?” 

Indeed we are, Mr. ‘fravers,” replied Lady Wharton. ‘‘ We received 
a letter yesterday, accepting an offer we had made for the lease of a 
house in Wales, close to Edmund’s new curacy, which he says will suit 
us admirably.” 

“Us !— und!” gasped Travers. ? 

** Mary, love, place these papers,” said Lady Wharton, “in the wri- 
ting-desk in my dressing-room. Mr. Travers,” she added, as the door 
closed, “‘ you are ill. The walk has perhaps fatigued you. Let me give 
you a glass of wine.” 

**No—no—no! What is it you say ? 
quickly ; my brain turns!” 

‘<I feared this,” said Lady Wharton soothingly, as she approached, and 
gently took his hand; ‘‘ and perhaps I have been to blame in delaying 
the explanation which must now be made.” 

** What explanation—relative to whom ?” 

o = Mary and her cousin, Edmund Harford.” 

ee a te 

‘* They are betrothed lovers, and have been so, with my consent, for 
many months. Listen to me calmly, Mr. Travers,” continued Lady 
Wharton, terrified by the wild expression of the young man’s eyes. 
‘*Mary some time since wished me to give you my confidence. I hesita- 
ted; for, alas! bitter experience has taught me to place but little reli- 
ance on the faith of men. I was wrong, I see; but pray strive to calm 
yourself.” 

“Go on—go on. 
worst !” 

“«T will be frank with you. The failing health of Sir Richard Wharton 
has for some time warned me that but a brief space remained to him on 
earth. The frightful catastrephe of the other day but hastened his end, 
in all probability, by only a few months. Mary’s sole dependence was, 
in that event, I knew, the marriage-portion secured to me, the in- 
terest of which amounts to something over eight hundred pounds per 
anoum.” P P 

“1 know—I have heard” —— 


“Indeed!” 

“Yes; but nomatter. Proceed, I beg of you.” 

“The on of an income in my own right, amply sufficient for 
the needs of an unambitious household, warranted me,J conceived, in 

consenting to Mary’s ee with her cousin, whom she has known 
from girlhood, and of whose worth no one can speak too highly. My 
silence and reserve have, I perceive, Mr. Travers, misled you; but 
forgive me: I did not know—I could not conceive” 

“Let me pass, madam,” exclaimed Travers, disengaging his hand, 
and staggering towards the door. ‘‘I will return presently ” 

A whirlwind of emotion was sweeping through his brain as he hurried 
from the house into the adjoining shrubbery. Wounded affection, des- 
pair, compassion, tugged at his heart, and ruled it by turns. The open 
air helped to cool and revive him; and after about an hour's bitter con- 
flict with himself he returned to the apartment where he had left Lady 
Wharton. She wasstill there. 

‘“* May I have your ladyship’s permission to see Miss Wharton alone 
for a few minutes »” he asked. 

Lady Wharton opaeores surprised at the request, but at once acceded 
toit. “I will send her to you immediately,” she replied, and left the 
room. 

A considerable interval elapsed before Miss Wharton, trembling, 
blushing, painfully agitated, almost, indeed, in tears, entered the 
apartment. 

“Pardon my freedom—my importunity, Miss Wharton,” said Tra- 
vers in as calm a tone as he could command, as he led her toa seat, and 
placed himself beside her. ‘I have a question to ask you, of the last 
Importance to you as to myself, and I intreat you to answer it frankly 
as to a brother.” 

The lady bowed, and the lieutenant proceeded with somewhat more 
firmness. 

“You are, I am informed, dependent as to fortune upon Lady Whar- 
ton, Is it then, I would ask, of your own free choice and will, that 
you are contracted to your cousin—to the Reverend Mr. Harford? Nay, 
lady, be not offended at my boldness. It isin virtual compliance with 
the injunctions of Sir Richard Wharton, expressed in his last moments, 
that I ask this question.” 

The momentary glance of indignant surprise passed from Mary Whar- 
ton’s face at the mention of her father’s name. Her suffused eyes were 
again bent on the ground, whilst the rich colour came and went on 
her cheek, as she replied in a low, agitated voice--** Edmund and I have 
known, have been attached, almost betrothed to each other from his 
boyhood” 

“Enough, Miss Wharton,” said Travers, hastily rising ; ‘* I will not 
trespass further on your indulgence. May all good angels guard and 
bless you!” he added, seizing her hand, and passionately kissing it; 

and, for your sake, him—— Farewell!’ He Cerried from the house, 
and the same evening took coach for London; made the necessary ar- 
Tangements for continuing the payment of Lady Wharton’s dividend 
ae _ Childs, as before; then proceeded to Portsmouth, and 

Joined his ship, which a few days afterwards sailed for the South 

merican station. 
wanty Wharton and her daughter removed, as they had intimated, to 
poles where Edmund Harford had obtained a curacy, scarcely of so 
these ney -value as that which he had left in Devonshire. After the 
oer oan twelvemonth he was married to Mary Wharton ; still, how- 
happy pe, | his curacy as a means of usefulness. The union was a 
hegirt with. 4 n the enjoyment of an amply sufficient income, and soon 
bee Joyous infancy, their days fled past in tranquil happiness : 


each i : : : 
treat, oe gmented ear, as it rolled over them in their beautiful re- 


If a thought of the nob 
ly so deeply indebted ¢ 
for one of the children 


Mary—Edmund! Speak, and 


Let me at least now know all—the worst, the 








some new blessing their sum of worldly felicity. 
le-hearted man to whom they were unconscious- 
arene borers it was chiefly when a present 
oréived : some rich or curious prod:ce of distant climes 
de bled ‘Yaga. * that stirring period eluownced one of the bold 
rank. Peace, for Saale vanced Lieutenant Travers to post-captain’s 

° ich the harassed, aig ear world had so long 
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they knew, had since been disposed of. He, however, came not : 
and the next pire, vor announced that he had joined the expedi- 
tion against Algiers under Lord Exmouth. Tidings of the triumph of 
the British fleet over that celebrated nest of pirates reached them in 
due season, accompanied by victory’s ever-present crimson shadow—the 
list of killed and wounded. Harford glanced anxiously at the sad 
column, and an exclamation of dismay and sorrow broke from him— 
Captain Travers was returned “mortally wounded!” Greatly pained 
ond shocked as they all were by this intelligence, they were some days 
before they knew how deep cause they had for grief. About a fortnight, 
it might have been, afterwards, Mr. Harford, by Lady Wharton's di- 
rections, wrote to Messrs. Child to inquire the reason the last half- 
year’s dividend had not been forwarded as usual. The answer—re- 
vealing as it did the crime of Sir Richard Wharton, the heroic sacrifice 
of Travers, and their own utter worldly ruin—stunned, overwhelmed 
them! «The reported death of Captain Travers,” the bankers wrote, 
after fully explaining the source from which, since the death of Sir Ri- 
chard Wharton, the remittances had been derived, “and a consequent 
claim to his property by a distant relative, as heir-at-law, necessarily 
precluded them from continuing the half-yearly payments.” 

All emotions of admiration, wonder, gratitude, excited by this dis- 
covery were soon absorbed by a consternation at the terrible prospect 
before them—suddenly deprived as they were, as by the stroke of an 
enchanter’s wand, of their imaginary wealth. ‘ Our children!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Harford, with tearful vehemence, “‘ what will become of 
them, nursed as they have been in ease and luxury?” 

** God will provide both for them and us, Mary,” replied her husband. 
“If we exercise but faith and patience, I have no fear; but my heart 
swells to think that that noble-minded man should have passed away 
unassured, unconscious of our deep gratitude and esteem.” 

“Do not deem me selfish, Edmund,” rejoined Mrs. Harford. “I 
feel his generous kindness as deeply as yourself. It is for our children 
I am anxious—not for myself, not even for you.” 

‘«« Be assured,” said Lady Wharton, recovering from her panic, “‘ that 
Captain Travers has not neglected to provide for such a probable con- 
tingency in his profession as sudden death. His unselfish devotedness 
to you, Mary, will shield you and yours from beyond the grave : of that 
be satisfied.” 

Lady Wharton was not mistaken in her judgment of the character 
of Captain Travers. By the very next post a letter arrived under 
cover of Messrs. Child, from a solicitor, informing them that by a will 
executed by Captain Travers on the same yo A that he had directed the 
bankers to remit the usual amount to y Wharton, the whole of 
the property of which he might die possessed was bequeathed to 
Mary Harford, for her sole use and benefit, and not passing by 
marriage to the husband. ‘The instant official news of the death of 
Captain Travers arrived,” it was added, “probate would be at once ob- 
tained on the will, and the tod steps taken to put Mrs. Harford 
in possession of the legacy.” All doubts were speedily set at rest. A 
carriage drove slowly up the avenue one evening,just as it was grow- 
ing dusk, and Mr. Harford was informed that a gentleman wished to 
speak with him. He hastened out, anda pale, mutilated figure extend- 
ed its hand to him,exclaiming in a feeble voice, ‘Edmund ! Do you not 
know me ?” 

“Captain Travers !” almost shouted Harford. “Can it indeed be you ?” 
‘‘A piece of me, Edmund,” replied the wounded officer with an effort at 
a smile. ‘I am come to ask permission,” he added in a graver tone, “to 
die here I shall not, I think, be refused ?” 

He survived for several months, ministered to with tenderest solici- 
tude by Mrs. Harford and her husband The last tones that sounded 
in his ear were those of Edmund Harford, reading with choking voice 
the prayers of the church for the dying ; the last object his darkening 
eyes distinguished was the tearful countenance of the beloved of his 
—_ and manhood ; the last word his lips uttered was her name— 
Mary! 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
HOW IT IS SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 
Concluded from Albion of 16th inst. 
Iv 

The Water-Committee of the Lords, in 1840, was specially charged 
to examine the project of a Mr. Paten, who enjoyed the patronage of 
Sir F. Burdett, and who proposed to bri water for the supply of 
London from the springs in a valley at the foot of the chalk hills near 
Bushey, by an aqueduct 124 miles long, to a reservoir behind the Eyre 
Arms at St. John’s-wood. This scheme virtually raised the important 
question how far the Artesian or — system is available as a 
means of supplying the metropolis with water. 

Their Lords : however, separated without settling this or any 
other question, and without even making any report. But they printed 





the mild tenor of our faith God’s rain is made to fall alike “ on the 
just and on the unjust ;’ and so as the monstrosity of a trade in 
of life is tol » the dealers should at least be 

bound to y all icants at fair rates; relying, 
eo a me ee ie , and not 
un 


right—that the former, being a positive necessary, and 
each district of London monopolized, is not subject to the ordinary play 
of economical laws. Comparatively few, indeed, have the courage, or 
even the means, to fight through such a battle as that won by Mr. 
Tubb ; and of those who have, thousands would submit to extortion 
rather than bestow time and thought on a vexatious contest: especially 
as the sums in dispute are usually small, in comparison with the griev- 
ous annoyance, or the ruinous money loss, which may result from even 
a temporary privation of water. 

But the water companies, since their confederation in 1818, and 
after weathering the storms of 1828 and 1834, began to feel and exer- 
cise the independent powers of an imperium in imperio. In reply to 
the request of the Lords for returns of their pumping-costs, coal-con- 
sumption, and the like, they one and all sent civilly worded but firm 
and positive refusals of the required information. The New River 
Company, indeed, sent in what they ironically called “ answers”—but 
answers so brief and bald that, as they themselves remark in a prefa- 
tory note, “‘ no general conclusions can be drawn from them without 
a general knowledge of peculiar exigencies,” &c.—in short, without 
detailed explanations, which they carefully withheld. 

Thus rebuffed by a power grown in this respect superior to their own, 
the Lords fell back on the examintaion of the projectors and cpus. 
Messrs. Giles and Patten came first—one civil, the er the 
“« practical” engineer of the Artesian scheme above described. Their 
Lordships seemed puzzled at the distinction between a “civil” anda 
‘* practical” engineer ; but on inquiring its meaning, learned that the 
‘* practical” emgineer was to t, as constructor, by the execution 
of the works, which the civil engineer was to profit by laying out. 
This point settled, the inquiry proceeds. Are the springs in the 
Bushey-mill valley abundant and unfailing? Yes ;— a well-sinker of 
the vicinity, who can speak to that fact, is waiting to be ined. He 
enters, ck states that he has sunk wells, man and boy, these 50 years: 
he knows all the springs in those parts for miles round; he knows the 
Bushey-mill valley ; “‘ you may draw water for everlasting from it,” 
he says, “‘ enough to supply London, and all other parts ; as soon as 
you open the veins of the chalk, water comes; gumps cannot fetch it 
away ; you never can lower its level, because it comes up from below.” 
The old well-digger’s confidence in his favourite springs is poetical, but 
his ideas seem rather vague ; so the committee have recourse to Messrs. 
Galloway, father and son, who have gauged the springs, by measuring 
the swiftness and bulk of their flow. They estimate the RE ipa at 
16,000,000 gallons and upwards per day—nearly double as much as the 
joint daily supply (6,800,000 gallons) of the Grand Junction, the West 
Middlesex, and the Chelsea companies. Then, the source, they say, 
is about 160 feet above the high water level of the Thames; so that, 
allowing eight or ten feet for the fall of the LS agar the water will 
(like Mr. Telford’s Colne-water) stand in London at a sufficient level 
to supply the whole of the three districts in view at high service; and 
that without need of pumping. 

But will not this diversion of water diminish, pro tanto, the flow of 
the Colne, which rises from these same hills ? and will not that reduce 
the water-power at the disposal of the millers, and so entitle them to 
compensation ? The projectors think not. They have a faith almost 
as poetical as the old well-digger’s in the exhaustlessness of springs 
“ coming upwards from the bowels of the earth,” and “‘ unaffected” (as 
they declare) ‘« by the rains.” They seem not to be aware that these 
hills are the ancora edge of the chalk stratum which extends be- 
neath London, and which depends for the replenishment of its fissures 





on the rain-fall received by its exposed surface ; om <a is lim- 
ited to 21 inches per annum ; by which annual supply, in, the 
Bushey valley springs, as well as the sources of the Colne, the wells 


in the vicinity, are fed ; so that the total quantity of available water 
must be diminished by every gallon taken from either of these three 
cognate sources. Our projectors opine, on the eninern, Set « the 
water which enters these springs forces itself up from the of the 
earth,” and that “ the artificial borings must considerably increase the 
supply of the streams ;” a doctrine which strikes us as ly. anal- 
ogous to the notion that a supply of ale may be increased by 

fresh taps in the cask. Having, however, exhausted all the available 
evidence as to the quantity procurable, the committee proeeed to in- 
quire into the quality. On that point Mr Phillips, the c t, is ex - 
amined. He has analysed the Suskep velep water, and it 

nated with the same salts, in rather, but not much, larger ‘ 
than the Thames water, as ed by the Western companies, i. ¢., 21 
grains (instead of Wor 19 grains) per gallon—6-7ths of the quantity 





the evidence taken before them in an entertaining blue book; of which 
nearly a fourth is filled with the details of a desperate struggle be- 
tween one Tubb, a cow-keeper in the New-road, and the New River 
Company, which he seems to have finally vanquished and put to the 
rout. This keen encounter, with very little adaptation, would make a 
good aquatic entertainment for Sadlers-Wells, under some such title as 
“© Milk versus Water ; or, a Tale of a Tubb.” The case, though it fills 
28 folio pages of the report, may be stated in a very few words. Mr. 
Tubb, being put on his oath, declared that he entered on his premises 
in 1825¢and then paid £2 12s. per annum for water to the New River 
Company, whose reservoir abuts upon his yard. A year had not elapsed 
before his rate was raised to £4, the company at the same time demand- 
ing 3s. 6d. per head for the supply of water to his 40 cows, and insist- 
ing on a further payment of £30 as arrears of previously unclaimed 
rate. On his refusal they forthwith cut off his pipe, and left him with 
his cattle ‘nearly all perished for want of water’”—and his milkpails 
perhaps (though on this point Mr. Tubb was silent), equally deficient 
of their usual supplies. He appealed to the New River board for re- 
dress ; “ but the chairman,” said Mr. Tubb indignantly, ‘compared 
their water to my milk, and said, ‘ You are not bound to supply your 
milk unless you like; to which,” continued the witness, “I replied, 
‘No; but you are bound to supply us with what water we require, and 
at a fair price,” In fact,” said Mr. Tubb to the committee, “I did 
not think it possible any one could have power to deprive me, without 
notice, of a Necessary of Life. So I put them at defiance.” The water, 
however, being nevertheless cut off, Tubb resolved to stand on his own 
bottom for the future, and accordingly sank a well; whereupon the 
enemy, as he averred, immediately countermined him, by sinking an- 
other well, much deeper than his, on the opposite side of the wall, in 
consequence of which his spring was immediately laid dry. Thus de- 
prived of his water, our spirited milkman forthwith had recourse to the 
chalk. He bored down 204 feet into the water-bearing stratum, 
beneath the clay ; and though the enemy also sank a well to the chalk, 
and ‘* pumped away for six weeks night and day,”—first with a 10- 
horse engine, and, when beaten at that power, with a 20-horse engine 
and a second gy sa a the cowkeeper’s spring held out; and the com- 
pany’s engineer, ‘‘ who could see all over the cowyard from the reser- 
voir,” had the mortification to behold Tubb triumphant, raising « 40 
gallons per minute from his well,” and daily increasing his stock of 
cows without paying any three-and-sixpences to his baffled antagonists. 
We omit a conic underplot which developes the hard case of the com- 
= s foreman, against whose wall “ at the back of his bed,” the vin- 
ictive Tubb secretly directed a waterspout from the roof of his shed, 
so that for many months the miserable officer’s dwelling was like a 
damp sponge ; Gene aquatic reprisals being only stayed at last by an 
action at law against the implacable milkman. The company, how- 
ever, have a right to the benefit of their defence, which consisted main- 
v ina point-blank denial of all Mr. Tubb’s allegations. They had not, 
they said, cut off his supply without first giving him notice ; nor had 
they “‘ countermined”’ Pen intentionally—though an Artesian well, 
which they were experimentally sinking just then, had possibly laid 
dry his spring for a time. The charge of extortion they met by a coun- 
ter accusation, to the effect that he had defrauded the company of 
water by obtaining a secret supply through clandestine pipes, laid 
down, first on his own premises, and afterwards extended to the cistern 
of an empty house next door. ; << 
Making due allowance for exaggeration on both sides, it is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the excessive power which the water mer- 
chants derive from their legal right to cut off a citizen’s Pipe in case 
of dispute, so as to starve him into compliance with their demands, 
however unfounded or exorbitant. Itis as if the Government should have 
power to compel payment of arrears of the window-tax by boarding up the 
windows of a defaulter’s house; or as if creditors might proceed 
against recusant debtors by exhausting their dwellings of the ira- 
ble air. Coercive powers of such uncounterpoised stringency are op- 
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posed to the moderate genius of our institutions; and, we may add, to 





being dissolved chalk, the remainder plaster of Paris and common salt, 
besides the usual traces ofiron, silica, magnesia, &c., and a little organ- 
ic matter in suspension. But surely in this last respect the Bushey 
spring water must be better than the water of the Thames? Mr. Phil- 
lips does not know. He declares himself unable to speak to that point. 


Here are some other witnesses, however, not very scientific, but who can 


tell us something about it. Here is Mr. Glasier, for instance, a buil- 


der—rather an indignant witness, who has brought in his hand a bottle 
of water from his cistern, and who holds it out 


fore their ips, 

and turns it upside down to exhibit the sediment. Mr. Glasier is no 

chymist, like Mr. Phillips, but he has a palate, and he expresses his 
astonishment, ‘“ that persons in London will pay five shillings or five 
pounds per mouthful, for luxurious food to pamper their appetite—and 
will yet submit to drink, and drink, again and again, such drain-water 
as this”—and again he holds up the inverted bottle. Mr. Green, the 
hot-bath keeper, arrives at the same conclusion by a different process. 
He produces a thick cake of calcareous deposit which he has found in 
his boiler, and he shows their Lordships that it is stained with organic 
matters that have been carried down with the precipitated lime, just as 
the grounds are carried down by the white o thrown in to clarify 
coffee. Mr Biers, another builder, cosubbonien habe statements ; and 
further declares the com s charges to be “‘ outrageous,” and their 
tenants without any practical means of redress. He gives instances of 
water raised 40 per cent. between 1820 and 40; and declares that the 
water tax of 9/. 9s. per annum, levied on each of a number of first-class 
houses built by him in the West Middlesex district, acts as a hindrance 


to the letting of them. 

As to the enormous supplies which the companies pretend to furnish 
—a supply stated by the Grand Junction, with characteristic magnifi- 
cence, to be over&® TON AND A HALF DAILY FOR EACH HOUSE—Mr. 
Biers has had the curiosity, he says, to test these lavish stat ex- 

rimentally. For this purpose he has gauged the daly ini into 
his own and his neighbour’s cisterns ; and he has also m his daily 

per~ 


personal consumption. He finds the daily influx three j 
son per day, or about 30 gallons daily i pee house—less npert 
of the alleged amount ; and he finds own daily consumption t. 
a galion for drink and ablution, leaving two ge as share for 
house-cleaning and culinary use. After Mr, Biers comes Mr. Lloyd, a 
small brewer, with another grievance, . Lloyd thinks it hard that 
he, in his small way of business, sho threehalfpence a 
barrel for water, while Mr. Meux, the great brewer, gets his supply 
at the rate of a penny per barrel. He thinks it harder still that his 
rate should have been abruptly Soe oy @ new mode of charging 
introduced in 1880—when the duty was taken off beer—from 1d. to 
24d. per barrel; an arbitrary increase amounting to b pegs of 66 
per cent. But he thinks it hardest of all to have been told by the com- 
pany’s secretary, im to his complaints and remonstrances, “‘ You 
must pay—or be cut off ;” and to have been forced to retire with this 
feeling in his mind, ‘* Imust consent, for I have no alternative.” Which 
of us, indeed, would not feel such despotic coercion oppressive ? and 
which of us is safe from —_. exposed to like treatment so long as this 
abhorred monopoly shall be tolerated ? 

All this, however, we knew before. 
inquiry is,that the Artesian wells bored through the London clay into 
the chalk do not yield the large supply which the capacity of the 
water-bearing stratum, and the large out-cropping surface (1, 
square miles at least) which it exposes around London to the replenish - 
ing rainfall, had led engineers to expect. To this fact Mr. Mylne speaks 
positively, because he sank a well 150 feet deep, extending 40 feet into 
the chalk, by way of experiment, on the premises of the New River 
Company, at the corner of the N ew-road (the very well, by the bye, 
which laid dry for awhile Mr. Tubbs’s),and found that it fu wa- 
ter in quantity too small, and at a pumping cost too great, to be availa. 
ble, even as a subsidiary source, for the supply of their tenants. He 
also reminds the committee of the well known fact, that the wells of 
Messrs. Calvert and Barclay affect each other, though situated on op- 


The new point made out im this 
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| posite sides of the Thames ; so that, by a mutual understanding, those 


brew ork their pumps on alternate days. We shall present- 
5 nate ne Napetn to enter On tally on the discussion of the Xreesian 
question thus investigated in their usual dilettante fashion by the — } 
gommittee ; which finally separated, as we have already said, withou 
to any conclusion or making any report. Asmar med 
Having thus, for the third time, through the ordea . a 
liamentary investigation without any lative curtailment > ‘ air 
privileges, the water — in 1840, again to re - - _ 
sition as impregnable ; from that time to the present <3 ey . 
accordingly continued = baw from _ poe Ae 4 revenues 
t menti the annual extens! ’ 
isthe Lesutiane, meweven; a new Influence, unobserved by them, had 
been slowly growing up, and silently gathering stre th—an maw 
which bids fair, at no distant period, to overthrow their confedera 
strength, and to emancipate London from their henceforth intolerable 
monopoly. This influence was an Idea, having for its servant a coura- 
and en man. The Idea was not @ very new one. It had 
Boon. more or less vaguely enunciated from the time of Hippocrates 
downwards. But it had only of late years acquired a definite shape ; 
and, above all, it had only of late years acquired a resolute minister. 
Its future minister was, at the time of the great water trade of ex- 
in 1827, a student-at-law in the Temple, “ eating his way,” as 
Tov coving is, to the bar. He was nota man of varied or profound at- 
tainments, nor distinguished by any extraordinary brilliancy of intel- 
leet. But he was already remarkable for his sagacity in extracting 
from masses of detail the master facts,and in bringing these to bear for 
‘the elucidation of a master thought. He would confront, undaunted, 
-@ny amount of intellectual drudgery—tunnelling, like a mole, through 
mountains of blue books and statistical returns, till he had worked his 
‘way through to daylight. For some years his singular powers had been 
on sifting evidence, in private cases, for the attorneys. But in 
1828 a slight incident threw the idea of which we have spoken across 
his track. He seized it; and it became the ruling thought of his 


life. ‘ 

This idea was the Sanitary idee—the germ of the present Sanitary 
movement. : : ‘ 

In 1828 Mr. Morgan, the actuary, being examined before a Parlia- 
mentary committee appointed to inquire into the soundness of the Go- 
vernment annuity tables, stated that, though the circumstances of the 
middle classes had improved, their ‘‘ expectation of life” had not leng- 
then 


ed. 
To this doctrine tM Idea was diametrically opposed ; as our student 
in a luminous paper, published in the Westminister Review, clearly 
ted. He set forth, in opposition to the eminent actuary, that 
rs of person are intimately connected with disorders of place ; 
that health must improve with the amelioration of surroundi reum- 
stances; that disease must be preventible so far as its conditions are 
‘external, and susceptible of control ; and that, the amelioration of ex- 
ternal circumstances being in this case admitted, an equivalent exten- 
‘sion of the term of life must also have taken place. The idea thus 
enunciated attracted the notice of Lord Melbourne, the then Premier ; 
who had the sagacity to see that the analytic acumen of its expositor 
might he enlisted with advantage in the public service. Accordingly, 
we find our sanitary innovator, in 1882—3, appointed central commis- 
sioner, in conjunction with Mr. Tooke and Dr. Southwood Smith, to 
investigate the question of factory labour, which the philanthropic ex- 
ertions of Lord Ashley and Mr. Sadler had at that time strongly press- 
ed on public attention. The instructions which this commission issued 
may be regarded as the first official reflex of the Sanitary idea; refer- 
as they did to “ defective drainage, ventilation, water supply,” 
the like, as causes of disease, acting concurrently with excessive 
on to depress the health and shorten the lives of the factory popula- 


’ From this period to 1837 our sanitary reformer was engaged in a 
more arduous but far less donee cause, viz.—the reorganization of 
the workhouse system in conformity with the New Poor Law. The in- 
— which, in conjunction with his colleagues Messrs. Lefevre and 

ichols, he at this time set on foot, and the elaborate reports in which 
those inquiries resulted, were, however, strongly impressed with the 
Sanitary idea; exhibiting pauperism as , to the extent of one- 
fourth, the result of preventible disease, and as therefore itself, in a 
similar degree, me Ne 

These views, luminously stated and cogently enforced, were adopted 
by several clear-sighted members of both Houses ; amongst whom the 
Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Ashley, and the then Lord Morpeth deserves 
particular mention. The Idea began to form for itself a Party. 

@ true idea is abroad in the world, with earnest men ready to 
work it out, occasions for its devel t are seldom far k. 

‘One day in 1888 an officer of the Whitechapel Union en’ hastily 
the boardroom ofthe Poor Law Commission, and-with a troubled coun- 
tenance, informed the eee: eee a na io had en out 
around a s t techapel,—that e were dyi 
by seerve,- aller fhe extreme mal “ of the mates te bor. | 

rehend that they were allied to A atte cholera. 
ma ish hearing this the board, at our sanitary reformer’s instance, im- 
mediately appointed, Arnott, Kay, and Southwood Smith, to investigate 
the causes of this alarming mortality, and generally to report on the 
sanitary condition of London. 

Drs. Arnott and Kay sent in a joint report, and Dr. Smith a sep- 
arate supplemental one; in which, amongst other things, the pernicious 
effects of the foul water sold in London, were ably set forth. These 
a were circulated to the extent of 4,000 or 5,000 copies. 

his was the seed. Some of it fell on good ground, and brought forth 
fruit the very next year. The Bishop of London in 1839 moved the ex- 
tension of the inquiry, thus set on foot, to the whole oes urban, 
rural, and manufacturing—of England and Wales. 8 motion being 
—s to, some residents in Edin argh petitioned that Scotland might 

be included in the inquiry ; which was accordingly undertaken b 

the Poor Law Commissioners, and intrusted for execution to their sani- 
tary colleague; who, availing himself of the Poor Law organization of 
the country, sent carefully ap mer inquiry papers to all the officers, 
medical and lay, of the newly established Unions. 

Next year—in 1842—he condensed the information thus obtained as 
to the es health and condition of the people, in organ (the first 
on the Health of Towns) which created a profound sensation, and may 
be said to have given its first definite shape, and powerful impulse to 
the amg boo gy party. Several thousand copies of this work were 
eagerly mght des 8,000 or 10,000 which were distributed to 
members of Parliament and to the Union-officers. The horrible conse- 
quences of high-priced, scanty, and polluted water-supplies, detailed 
and demonstrated in this book, made a powerful impression on the pub-. 
lic mind; and struck a deep though noiseless blow at the root of the 


Fae tee monopoly. 
In_ 1848 this successful stroke was followed by another from the same 
hand, in the shape of a supplemental ye rs on Intramural Sepulture 
—s work which extended and enforced the views of Mr. Walker on this 
subject ; and which, amongst other things, proved the horrible pollu- 
tgon of the urban landsprings by the percolation of graveyard sanies. 
These disclosures, though apparently tending to strengthen the water 
by discour reliance on the pump as a means of escaping 
their exorbitant ch » produced, in fact, a precisely o ife effect, 
—increasing the public abhorrence of the water monopoly by making 
its absolute and =e nature more undeniable. 
Tn 1844 Sir Robert Peel (who had taken office three years previ- 


ously), perceiving the stro 
towards sanitary reform, aay recognizing its importance himself, 
bs ean commission to inquire into the means and appliances, 
al and administrative, proper for carrying into-effect the sani- 
es that had been enunciated =e in respect to the 
¥ paving; cleansing, and water supply of towns. 

In e Health of Towns Commissioners produced their rt 
and minutes of evidence on these questions—certainly one of the ablest 
and most comprehensive state papers that has ever issued from a Gov- 
ernment office. 

Lome the many admirable plans and calculations se forth in this 
instructive document (which we shall hereafter have to analyse) stood 
in the foremost rank of cy a demonstration of the immense ad- 
vantage to public health, and saving of public money, which would 
result from the consoLIDATION UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT of the vari- 
ous services (water supply, drainage, &c.), now left to the conflicting 
jurisdiction of numerous hial or boards, all more or less 
ignorant, and nearly all more or less interested in jobbing. 

This powerful demonstration, which (ook fast hold of the public mind, 
and was very soon admitted by the Legislature and the Government, 
Virtually put an end tothe water monopoly. The vague feeling of dis- 
trust and dislike with which it had been ously 

once elevated into a definite and logical condemnation. Trading in 
Water was admitted on all hands te be as false in principle as it had 


current of public opinion that had set in 





arded, was all at | himse 


ved pernicious ie preston ;and from the moment that this conviction 
ome general the has adr the obnoxious system were numbered. 

Two years afterw in 1847—the Government of Lord John Rus- 
sell (who had in the meantime succeeded to office) appointed a commis- 
sion to report on the means of carrying these principles into effect in the 
metropolis. This, the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, which is still 
open, produced in the same year another admirable report, from the 
same active pen, in further elucidation of the same dominant Idea. 

This last report confirmed in detail what its predecessor had irre- 
fragably established in principle—that a town cannot possibly be pla- 
it a satisfactory sanitary condition, while its circulating water sys- 
tem is removed from the control of the sanitary authorities, and parcel- 
led out among a number of trading speculators. 

In the following year—1848—the gloomy tidings reached us that the 
Asiatic cholera was rapidly travelling westward, and might be expected 
shortly to reach our shores. 

To meet this emergency, the Sanitary Party, ably represented on 
this occasion by Lord Morpeth (now Lord Carlisle), introduced and 
carried through, in spite of strong opposition from interested parties, 
the Public Health Act. 

Thus, the Sanitary Idea, after slowly working its way ries 20 
years from the region of scientific theory to the domain of practical ad- 
ministration, was finally embodied, in 1848, as part and parcel of our 
English law. 

he prominent tendency of the new Health Act is to bring about, in 
every town of the kingdom, an eonomical consoLipaTion, under one 
responsible public management, of those various services—drainage 
paving, water supply, &c., on whose harmonious co-adapation, hitherto 
unattainable, the sanitary well-being of the urban population depends. 

The water companies, indeed, found means to procure the insertion of 
a special clause to protect their monopoly from the adverse operation of 
this act, by threatening its promoters, in the event of refusal, with a 
degree of opposition and delay, which, with a plague impending, it was 
in the highest degree important to avoid. The excepting clause, how- 
ever, stands in such palpable contradiction to the general tenor of the 
act, that common sense cries out against its maintenance; and the dis- 
creditable tactics that procured its insertion, will, we have no doubt, 
by a just reaction, tend to hasten its inevitable repeal. 

Scarcely had the Sanitary Idea thus acquired force of law, when the 
fierce outburst of pestilence though which we have just passed gsve 
terrible proof of its necessity. At the eleventh hour, and aftera 
stubborn resistance on the part of several local boards, the House- 
to-house Inspection took place, and led to those dreadful disclosures 
which are still fresh in the public memory. Day after day men read 
with indignation and dismay of poor plague-stricken wretches crowded 
by scores round dribbling standcocks, and literally ‘“‘ricuTine for 
water.” Instances still more horrible were reported by hundreds of 
squalid lanes and courts from which the monopolist HAD ENTIRELY WITH- 
HELD SUPPLIES OF WATER; passing them by to lay their triple and 
quadruple rows of competing pipes in richer neighbourhoods promising 
more lucrative returns. The inspector's reports, indeed, teemed with the 
complaints of destitute wretches, thus driven by joint-stock avarice to 
pump up and drink the waters of drain-infected wells ;—of others, if 
possible, worse off, who had not even a pump to resort to, but begged 
their daily jugful from door to door;—and of a third set, most misera- 
ble of all, whom their last shift of penury had failed, so that, to use the 
official declaration of the City Medical Officer, they “ actually lacked 
water for the ordinary purposes of ablution !” 

These melancholy facts, which are too recent to need detailed recital 
here, bring down to the present day our rapid sketch of the water his- 
tory of London. They exhibit in a stronger point of view than any pre- 
vious investigation had disclosed the evils of this detested monopoly ; a 
monopoly which we have seen originating of old in civic corruption and 
misfeasance—maintaining its ground in modern times by an‘unconstitu- 
tional confederation against the papte—sat now, at last, struggling to 
perpetuate itself in defiance of the great principle of aApMINISTRATIVE 
CONSOLIDATION adopted by the islature as the basis of our Sanitary 
law. In tracing the growth of this anomalous power, we have seen it, 
as its influence increased, becoming more and more negligent of its in- 
trusted duties, more and more extortionate towards the rich, more and 
more cruel to the poor, and more and more independent of the legisla- 
tive body itself, to which latterly it even ventured to refuse the returns 
necessary to enlighten its judgement. Abuses so flagrant and unprece- 
dented must have brought about the ultimate downfall of the monopoly, 
even if the principle of consoLipaTion had not intervened to render its 
early abolition imperative. As matters now stand, we have no choice 
but to repeal the Health Act, or to revoke the corruptly gotten and 
grossly abused privileges of the water merchants. Between-such alter- 
natives no reasonable man can for a moment hesitate. The only qu “ 
tions remaining for discussion relate to the improvements, physizat re 
administrative, to be introduced into the water service, as soon as we 
shall have regained possession of our unjustly alienated rights; and 
the amount of compensation which policy and precedent may render it 
expedient to bestow on the dis essed traders however much their con- 
duct may have tended to weaken or even forfeit their claims on our in- 
dulgent consideration. To these and several connected questions we shall 
address ourselves in a second series of articles ; concluding for the pres- 
ent with the renewed expression of our firm belief—a Selief formed 
with the experience of three centuries before us—that our Sanitary 
grievances will never be effectually redressed so long as the obnoxous 
water trade is upheld, and that the time has come for every man to de- 
clare plainly which of the two shall have his sanction and sypport— 
the Water Monopoly or the SanitaryMovement ? 





DEBORAH’S DIARY, 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MARY POWELL.” 

Bunhill Fields, Feb. 17, 1665, 
something geniall and soothing beyond ordinarie in 
7° warmth and fitfulle lighte of ye fire, made us delaye, I know not 

ow long, to trim the evening lamp, and sitt in bemused idlenesse about 
the hearth ; Mary revolving her thumbs and staring at ye embers ; Anne 
quite in y° shadowe, with her arms behind her head agaynst ye wall ; 
father in his tall arm-chair, quite uprighte, as his fashion is when very 
thoughtfulle, I on the cushion at his feet, with mine head on’s knee and 
mine eyes on his shadowe on the wall, which, as it happened, shewed in 
colossal proportions, while ours were like pigmies. Alle at once he ex- 
claims, “* We all seem very comfortable—I think we shoulde reward 
ourselves with some egg-flip.” 

And then offered us — for our thoughts. Anne would not tell hers; 

Mary owned she had been trying to account for ye deficiencie o fa 
owe in her housekeeping purse, and I confest to such a medley, that 
ather sayd I deserved Anne’s penny in addition to mine own, for my 
strength of mind in submitting such a farrago of nonsense to y® ridicule 
of my friends. 
_ Soe then I bade for his thoughts, and she sayd he had beene question- 
ing the cricket on the hearth, upon the extinction of the fairies ; and I 
askt, Did anie believe in em now ? and he madeanswer, Oh, yes, he had 
known a onveng wench in Oxon, depone she had beene nipped and haled 
by’em; and, of crickets, he sayd he had manie times seene an old wife 
in Buckinghamshire, who was soe pestered by one, that she cried, «| 
can’t heare myself talk !I’d as lief heare nought as heare ther ;” soe 
poured akettle of boiling water into ye cranny wherein the harmlesse 
creature lay, and scalded it to death ; and, the next day, became as deaf 
as astone, and remained coe ever after, a monument of God’s displeasure, 
at her destroying one of the is0st innocent of his creatures. 

After this, he woulde tell us of this and that wornout superstition, 
as o° the friar’s lantern, and of Loblie-by-the-fire, untill Mary, who 
affects not ye unreall, went off to make the flip. Anne presentlie ex- 
claymed, “ Father ! when you sayd— 

“ The shepherds on the lawn 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat poy chatting in a rustic row, 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below,” 
whom meant you by Pan? Sure, you would not call our Lord by the 
name of a heathen deity ?” 

“Well, child,” returns father, “ you know he calls Himself a 
eens, and was in truth what Pan was onlie supposed to be, the God 
of shepherds; albeit, Lavatetus, in his treatise De emuribus, doth in- 
deed tell us, that by Pan some understoode noe other than the great 
Sathanas, whose kingdom being overturned at Christ's coming, his in- 
ferior demons expelled and his oracles silenced, he in some sort was 


s * #*# * * 


If overthrown. And the story goes, that about ye time of our 
Lord’s passion, certayn persons sailing from Italy to Cyprus, and pas- 


Thamus, which was the name of the ship’s pilot, who, making answer 
to y® unseene appellant, was bidden, when he came to Palodas, to tell 
that the great god Pan was dead; which he doub to doe, yet for 
that when he came to Palodas, there suddainlie was such a calm of wind 
that the ship stood still in ye sea, he was constrayned to cry aloud that 
Pan was dead; wherewithall, there were hearde such piteous shrieks 
and cries of invisible beings, echoing from haunted spring and dale, as 
ne’er smote human ears before nor since; nymphs and wood-gods, or 
they that had passed for such, breaking up house and retreating to 
their own place. I warrant you, there was trouble among the Sylvan 
ple that day—Satyrs hirsute and cloven-footed Fauns. 

etait Many a time and oft have Gharles Diodati and I discust 
fond legends, such as this, over our winter hearth ; with our chesnuts 
blackening and crackling on the hob, and our o’er-ripe pears sputter- 
ing in the fire, while the wind roared without among the creaking 


me. ss 

Father still hammering on old times, and his owne young days, I be- 

nne to frame unto myself an image of what he might have then 
wor piecing it out by help of his picture on the wall, but coulde 
get no cleare apprehension of my mother, she dying soe untimelie. 
Askt him, was she beautifulle? He sayth, Oh yes, and clouded over o’ 
the suddain; then went over her height, size, and colour, etc.: dwelt 
on y® generals of personal beauty, how it shadowed forthe the mind, 
was desirable or dangerous, etc. 

On dispersing for the night, he noted, somewhat hurt, Anne’s abrupt 
departure without kissing his hand, and sayd, “ Is she sulky, or un- 
well ?” 

In our chamber, found her alreadie half undrest a reading of her 
Bible; sayd, “‘ Father tooke your briefe good-nighte amisse.” She 
made answer shortlie, ‘“‘ Well, what neede to marvell? he cannot put 
his arm about me without being reminded how mis-shapen I am.” 

Poor Nan! we had been speaking of faire proportions, and had 
thoughtlessly cut her to y® quick; yet father Anoweth, though he 
cannot see, that her face is as that of an angel. 


About one o’ the clock, was rouzed (though Anne continued sleeping 
soundly) by orien wend give his three signal-taps agaynst the wall. 
Half drest, and with bare feet thrust into slippers, I hastily ran in to 
him ; he cried, ‘‘ Deb, for the love of heaven get pen and paper to sett 
something down.” I replied, “‘ Lord, father, you gave me quite a 
turn; T thought you were ill,” and sett to my task, marvellous ill-con- 
ditioned, expecting some crotchet had taken him concerning his will. 

*Stead of which, out comes a volley of poetry he had lain a brewing 
till his brain was like to burst, and soe I in my thin night cotes must 
needs jot it all down for feare it s4 ooze away before morning. Sure, I 
thought he never would get to the end, and really feared at firste he was 
crazing @ little, but indeede all poets doe when y® vein ison’em. At 
length, with a sigh of relief, he says, “‘ That will d ood night, lit- 
tle maid.” Icoulde not help saying, ‘“’Twas a lucky thing for you, fa- 
ther, that step-mother was from home ;” he laught, drew me to him, 
kissed me, and sayd, “‘ Why, your face is quite cold—are your feet un- 
slippered ?” 

“ Unstockinged,” I 5 ed. ‘ 

**Tam quite concern knew it not sooner,” he rejoyned, in an ac- 
cent of such kindnesse, that all my vexation melted away, andI e’en 
protested I did not miad it a bit. ; 

** Since it is soe,” quoth he, ‘I shall ye less mind having recourse to 
you agayn ; onlie I must insist on your taking care to wrap yourself up 
more warmly, since you need not feare my being ill.” 

I bit my lip, and onlie saying good-night, stole off tomy warm bed. 





Returning from meme prayers with Anne this forenoon, i found 
Mary mending a pen with the utmoste imperturbabilitie, and father with 
a heat-spot on his cheek, which betraied some inquietation. Being pre- 
sentlie Title with him, “‘ Mary is irretrievably heavy,” sighs he, ** she 
would let the finest thought escape one while she is blowing her nose or 
brushing up the cinders. I am confident she has beene writing non- 
sense even now—Do run through it for me, Deb, and lett me heare what 
it is.” 

I went on, enough to his satisfaction, till coming to 

“ Bring to their sweetness no sobriety,” 

“« Sobriety ?” interrupted he, “satiety, satiety! the blockhead! and 
that I should live to call a woman soe ; sobriety indeede! poor Mary, 
her wits must have been wool-gathering. ‘Bring to their sweetness 
noe sobriety " What meaning could she possibly affix to such folly »” 

“Sure, father,” sayd {, ‘“‘here’s enough that she coulde affix no 

meaning to, nor I neither, without your condescending to explayn it— 
feycle, empicycle, nocturnal rhomb.” ‘ 
» “ Well, well,” returned he, beginning to smile, ‘ *twas unlikely she 
shoulde be with such discourse delighted. Not capable, alas, poor 
Mary’s ear, of what is high. And yet, thy mother, child, woulde have 
stretched up towards truths, though beyond her reach, yet to the in- 
quiring mind offering rich repast. And now write satiety for sobriety, 
if you love me.” 
hile erasing the obnoxious word, I cried, ‘‘ Dear father, pray an- 

swer me one question—what is a rhomb ?” 

** A rhomb, child?” repeated he, laughing, ‘‘ why, a parallelogram 
or quadrangular figure, consisting of parallel lines, with two acute and 
two obtuse angles, and formed by two equal and righte cones, joyned to- 
gether at their base! There, are you anie wiser now? No, little maid, 
*tis best for such as you 

Not with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares 
And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seek them, with wandering thoughts and notions vain,” 





I wish to heaven our step-mother were back, albeit we are soe com- 
fortable without her. Mary, taking the maids at unawares last night, 
found a strange man in the kitchen. Words ensued; he slunk off like 
a —~ which lookt not well, while Betty Fisher, brazening it out, 
woulde have it firste that he was her cousin, then her brother, and end- 
ed by vowing to be revenged on Mary when she lookt not for it. I would 
have had Mary 7 to father, but she will not. Perhaps soe best; 
Polly is in the sulks to-daye, as well as Betty, saying, ‘« As well live in 
a Nunnerie.” 


When the horse is stolen, shut the stable door. Mary locked the 
lower doors and brought us y® keys herselfe, yestereven at duske. 
Anon dropped in Doctor Paget, Mr. Skinner, and uncle Dick, soe that 
we had quite a merrie party. Dr. Paget sayd how that another case 
of ye plague had occurred in Long Acre; howbeit, this onlie makes 
three, soe that we trust it will not spread, though ’twoulde be unad- 
vised to goe needlesslie into ye infected quarter. Uncle Dick would 
a take us girls down to Oxon, but father sayd he could not spare us 
while mother was at Stoke; and that there was noe prevalent dis- 
temper, this bracing weather, in our parish. Then felle a muzing ; 
and uncle Dick, who loves a jeste, outs with a large brown apple from 
’s peeks, and holds it aneath father’s nose. Sayth father, rouzing, 
‘* How far phansy goes! thy voyce, Dick, carried me back to old dayes, 
and affected, I think, even my nose; for I could protest I smelled a 
Sheepscote apple.” And, feeling himselfe touched by its cold skin, 
laught merrilie, and ate it with a relish; saying, noe sorte ever seemed 
unto him soe goode—he had received manie a hamper of ’em about 
Christmasse. After a time alle but he and I went up, and out on y® 
leads, to see the comet; and we two sitting quite still, and father, 
doubtlesse, supposed to be alone, I saw a great round-shouldered 
mannish shadowe glide across ye passage, and hearde y¢ front-door 
latch click. Darted forthe, but two late, and then into ye kitchen; 
with some warmth chid Betty for soe soone ayn disobeying orders, 
threatened to tell my mamma. She cried pertlie, «« Law, Miss Deb, I 
wish to goodness your mamma was here to heare you, for I'd sooner 
have one mistress than three. A shadowe, indeede! I’m sure you 
saw no substance—very like, ’twas a spirit; or, liker still, onlie the 
cat. Here, puss, puss,” .. . and soe into y® passage, as though to 
look for what she was sure to find. I had noe patience with her ; but, 
returning to father, askt him if he had not heard y® latch click? He 
sayd No; and, indeede, I think had been dozing; soe then sat still 
and bethoughte me what ’twere best to doe. Three brains are too little 
agaynst one that is resolved to cheat. “Tis noe goode complayning to 
a man; he will not see, even though unafflicted like father. who cannot. 
Men’s minds run on greater things, and soe they are fretted at domesti¢ 
appeals, and generallie give judgement y® wrong way. Thus we foun 1 
it before, poor motherless girls, to our cost; and I reallie gem . 
was more in kindnesse for us than himself, that father listened to Y’ G0C¢- 
tor’s overtures in behalf of Miss Minshull; for what companion 4 oe 
illiterate a woman to him? But he believed her gentle, hear i that 
she was a goode housewife, and apprehended she woulde be oe y Aw 
... + Alas, the daye! What tears we three shed in our chamber tha 











sing by certayn islands, did heare a voice calling aloud, Thamus, 


night! and wished, too late, we had ne’er referred to him a grievance, 
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know we hada burthen. Soone we founde —~% had 
Looky Roer King Stork ; soone made common cause, our 
’ and founde it berger and soone submitted to our new yoke 

make the best of it. : 
a Pet mar is y® onlie course, we alle feel it; onlie, as ill luck ‘ will 
have it, we do not always feel it simultaneouslie. Anne, ap, has 
one of her dogged humours ; Mary and I see how much better twould 
be, did she overcome it, or shut herself up till in better temper. Mary 
is crabbed and exacting ; Anne andI cannot put her strait. Well for 
us when we succeed just soe far as to keep it from the notice of father. 
Thus we rub on ; I wonder if we ever shall pull altogether ? 

Like unto @ wise master-builder, who ordereth the disposition of 
eache stone till the whole building is fitly compacted together, so doth 
father build up his noble poem, which groweth under our hands. Three 

‘ohts have I, without complaynt, lost my rest while writing at his bed- 
ide . this hath made me yawnish in the day time, or, as mother will 
have it, lazy. However, I bethink me of Damo, daughter of Pytha- 


oe efother came home yesterday, and Betty, the picture of neatness, 
tooke goode heede to be the first to welcome her, with officious smiles, 
and prayses of her looks. For my part, I thoughte it fullsome, but 
knew her motives better than mother, who took it alle in goode part. 
Indeede, noe one would give this girl credit for soe false a heart ; she 
is pretty, modest looking, and for a while before my father’s marriage, 
was as great favourite with Mary as now with my mother ; flattered 
her y® same, and tempted her to idle gossiping and confidences. She 
was slow to believe herself cheated; and when ’twas as cleare as day, 
gould not convince father of it. ut he , : 

On Mary’s mentioning this morning unadvisedlie, I think,) the kitch - 
en visitor, then made short answer, “ Tilly-vally! bad mistresses make 
bad maids ; there will be noe such doings now, I warrant. . DL am 
gure, my dear,” appealing to father, ‘‘ you think well in the main of 
Betty ?” ‘ Yes,” says he smiling, “I think well of both my Betiies.” 
“At any rate,” persists Mary, “‘ the man coulde not be at once her 
cousin and brother.” ‘ Why no,” replies father, ‘‘ therein she worsen- 
ed her story, by  % too much, as Dorothea did, when she pretende: 
to have heard of the knight of La Mancha’s fame, when she landed at 
Ossuna ; which even a man as he was, knew to be noe seaport. It 
requires more skill than the general possess, to lie with a circumstance.” 


Had a Valentine this morning, though onlie from Ned Phillips, whom 
mother is angry with, for filling my head betimes with such nonsense. 
Howbeit, I am close on sixteen. 

Mary was out of patience with father yesterday, who, after keeping 
her a full hour at Thucydides, sayd, ‘“‘ Well, now we will refresh our- 
selves with a canto of Ariosto,” which was as much a sealed book to her 
as t’other. Howbeit, this morning he sayd, “ Child, I have noted your 
wearinesse in reading the dead 1 es to me ; would to God I need- 
ed not to be beholden to any, whether bound to me by blood and affec- 
tion or not, for the food that is as needfulle to me as my daily bread. 
Nevertheless, that I be not further wearisome unto thee, I have engaged 
@ young Quaker, named Elwood, to relieve thee of this portion of thy 
task, soe that thou mayest have the more leisure to enjoy the glad sun- 
shine and fair sights I never more shall see,” , 

Mary turned red, and dropt a quiet tear; but alas, he knew it not. 

«One part of my children’s burthen, indeed,” he continued, ‘* I can- 
not, for obvious reasons, relieve them of—they must still be my secre- 
taries, for in them alone can I confide. Soe now to your healthfulle 
exercises and fitting recreations, dear maids, and heaven’s blessing goe 
with you!” 

We kissed his hand and went, but our walk was not merry. 


—————- - 


THE WANT OF CHIAROSCURO UPON THE STAGE 
For the Albion. 


For the stage to take its position among the “ Fine Arts,” artistic 
skill must be manifested in all its details. Stage scenery is at present 
mere picture painting ; dramatic Srouping but a series of technical 
absurdities. Both are incapable of intense effect—of any sublimity, or 
vitality, until we have light and shadow on the stage. 

As there are certain effects in Nature which depend on shadow for 
their [sage > sa ; as there are certain beauties in sculpture observa- 
ble under different lights, though perhaps more particularly under one 
light which again is the consequence of shadow, it follows that, the 
4 ic Art Represented”—whose figures are like the 
Scul, t invested with life, and having coloured draperi 
bling those of the painter, but endowed with motion—must be feeble 
in its effects, and deprived of vitality and truth by the absence of sha- 
dow. It is cold, disagreeable, an uninteresting, like the common 

Owless portraits which we see of Queen Elizabeth. Thus it has 
ever been, and still remains ! 

But if it has never yet been thought of as a general principle, the 
stage nevertheless has presented us with some instances of accidental, 
and also of carefully managed Cu1aroscuro. It is some years since 
Macready produced a play in which he played Ruthven, Mrs. Warner 
The Queen of Scots, and the late Mr. Elton Rizzio. In one scene Ruth- 
ven enters and demands the life of Rizzio. In this Macready, as Ruth- 
en, entered by throwi back the tapestry with one hand, and there 
he stood, lad from head to foot in steel armour, whilst a strong artifi- 
cial light was thrown upon the armour, and a consequent shadow from 
Ruthven upon the repeat. Rizzio, from the crouching attitude he 
assumed behind the simple drapery work at the Queen’s side, was also 
partially in shade. There was in this the principal light, and the prin- 
cipal shadow, and every one who saw it will remember how striki 
was the effect ; what dignity, and interest, and reality were impar 
to the scene ; and will feel with me the importance of the adoption as 
pd ay principle of the necessity of chiaroscuro. Unthinking indi- 
viduals, unacquainted with Art, may deem this of little importance ; 
but the following from an eminent critic on ~~, might be reserved 
as a direct attack upon our present system of equal light. Heis speak- 
ing of the effect of shadows upon the light ; for you must remember 
that without shadow we lose also the effect of light. But what follows 
regards the effect of shadow :—‘‘ There is not a stone, not a leaf, nota 
cloud, over which light is not felt to be actually passing and palpitating 

re our eyes. There is the motion, the actual wave, and radiation 
of the darted beam—not the dull universal daylight which falls on the 
landscape without life or direction, or speculation, equal on all things, 
cad dead on all things-but the breathing, animated, exulting light.” 
So might it be upon the stage. But lacking shadow, even the very 
form is obscured. The eye has neither light nor shadow to rest upon. 
Allis glaring, and yet all is cold ; and before a performance is half 
over, the eyes of the audience are tired out by the force of the unnatu- 
rally scattered light, and would feel it a relief to leave the theatre. 

Now as I like referring to particular instances (as there may be some 
utility in that,) 1 would take a series of Shakspearian scenes and tr. 
inacursory manner the effect of shadow. Hereafter I might study and 
illustrate them at much greater length. But, to commence, I will take 
the last scene of Othello. The scene opens upon the bed-chamber. The 
stage is partially darkened (usually) and there is a sober light—but 
this is not long enjoyed—Othello enters, the floats are immediately 
turned and allis in strong scattered light. We would manage it other- 
wise. Our stage is darkened. The bed is in deep shadow, and the fig- 
ure of Desdemona hardly visible. A lamp burns in the apartment be- 
neath a yellow shade, so that on any particular part of the scene a 
warm — light may be cast according to the taste and judgment 
of the artist. Othello enters, and bearsa lamp. A strong light should 
be now thrown on the countenance and figure of Othello, the greater 
part of the apartment remaining in darkness or shadow. hen he 
takes the lamp to the bed, a striking effect is produced, as the hitherto 

obscure figure of Desdemona comes into the strong light equally with 

Sown. When he wails, or calls on the devils to snatch him from the 

Reon of this heavenly sight, he retires into the shadow, we lose 

will ee ofhis countenance ; but that is all the better—his words 

oudinel our hearts as the echoes of distant thunder, as the fall of an 

than i t hi as the awful warning of an earthquake, better, much better, 
is thoughts were glittering there in the light. J.W. T. 





NEW MODE oF PROPELLING STEAM VESSELS. 


We have had an opportuni} — AN? 
ote ‘tm navigation, unity ofexamining the new application of steam 


for which the ingenious inventors, the Messrs. 
~ ay stra yA rtp have secured patents both in this country and 
merica. The disadvantages of the paddle-wheels 


in s*-om vessels are too well ‘equi i 
dendicd 0 the Shaan. Ruthven” to require enumeration. The at- 


as engineers, has, it seems, 


n, of Edinburgh, whose names rank high 


been directed to this sub- 


been the ee a 
of ing or na steam vessels. e arrangement consists 
in the forei of water from a nozzle or bent pipe, at each 
side of the vessel, which is effected by the power of the steam engine. ' 
The form and properties of a sailing vessel are pee being 
no projections on the hull in the form of -boxes or otherwise. 
Under the engine, which is placed in a horizontal position, is a round 
iron case, in which there is a wheel, having a shaft through what is 
termed a stuffing-box, on the upper or outer side. The piston of the 
steam engine is attached to the shaft cranks, and the steam power is 
applied wholly to revolving the wheel in the iron case, which being 
made something like a fan-wheel, carries the water with it in its revo- 
lutions. The water, in obedience to the laws of centrifugal motion, 
presses towards the outer rim of the case with a force proportionate to 
the speed, and escapes by an aperture and pipe at each side, whence 
it is discharged by the nozzle, or bent pipe, into the sea. The water is 
supplied to the iron case by a large flat pipe, which has a free commu- 
nication with the sea by means of apertures in the bottom of the vessel. 
The nozzle is above the water line, and can be turned by the seamen 
on deck with the greatest facility, so as to discharge the water either 
towards the bow or stern. Discharging the water astern, makes the 
vessel go ahead; when discharged towards the bow, the vessel goes as- 
tern; and when discharged downwards, the vessel remains stationary. 
These operations are effected without the engine being altered or 
stopped—a material improvement on the pate wheel ; and as the ele- 
vation of one nozzle is rapidly altere senpennenty of the other, 
ample facilities are given for turning the vessel. The absence of ob- 
struction on the hull enables the vessel to use sails with as much effect 
as a common sailing vessel; while the steam power may be perfectly 
combined with the action of the sails—an advantage denied to a steam 
vessel, except toa limited extent. It is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of the improvements without an inspection of the mechanism—an 
inspection, however, for which Messrs. Ruthven are anxious to afford 
every facility, having constructed a model of a vessel, twelve feet in 
length, for the illustration of the improved method of propulsion.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

[We have seen lately, in this city, the model of an invention some- 
what similar in principle to the above. A vessel fitted to test the 
experiment is now, we believe, in the hands of the U. 8. Government, 
between whom and the inventor a difference has occurred, tending to 
retard the trial. So soon as any thing is determined, we are promised 


information].—Ed. A/b. 


—_—»>——___—_ 
.GORHAM versus THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


The excessive length of the articles, arguments, and proceedings in 
this case have hitherto excluded it from our columns; but as it was 
finally settled by the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, on the 8th ult., we make room for the closing scene, which em- 
bodies also a sketch of the whole proceedings. 


‘* It will be remembered that in the year 1847 the Lord Chancellor pre- 
sented the Rey. George Cornelius Gorham to the living of Bampford 
Speke, in the diocese of Exeter. Previous and up to that time the Rev. 
gentleman had been the incumbent of St. Just, Cornwall, in the same 
diocese. The Bishop of Exeter thought it necessary, before instituting 
the reverend gentleman to the living of Bampford Speke, to require that 
he should undergo an examination on points of faith and doctrine be- 

fore the Bishop, particularly with reference to his opinions on the sub- 

ject of infant baptism, which the Bishop suspected were not in accord - 
ance with the teaching of the Church of England. That examination, 
though avery unusual course, seeing that the Rev. Mr. Gorham 
had, previous to his appointment to the cure of Bampford Speke, held a 
living in the same diocese, was gone into at great length, as is well 
known, and the result was that after days and weeks had been spent in 
the examination, the Bishop refused to institute the Rev. gentleman to 
the a of Bampford Speke, on the ground of holding unsound doc- 
trine with respect to the efficacy of the baptismal regeneration of infants. 
Mr. Gorham appealed to the Court of Arches, where after an argument 
lasting over many days, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, the judge, decreed in 
favour of the Bishop of Exeter. From that decision the Reverened Mr. 
Gorham appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, before 
whom, during several days in December las t, the case was ably agued 
on both sides at great length ” 


The London evening paper of the 8th ult., from which we copy the 
}ebove summary, thus reports the decision of the final Court of Appeal. 


es The judgment in this long-litigated case, which is destined not only 
to have an immediate and important bearing on the whole Christian 


»plication of a new method himself 






It was material 


according to his own conscientious . 
to that very different opinions as to the sacrament of 
were held by the promoters of the Reformation, and that 
tions were made in the articles on that rp in The drawn up 
in 1586 stated that remission of sins and the grace and favour of G 
were given in ; and the promise of and eeetag tite 
not only to such as were adults, but algo to infants@nd inno- 
cents; and it was by those articles also that children ought therefore 
to be baptised, inasmuch as children dying in infancy should undoubt- 
edly be saved thereby, and that infants must needs be christened be- 
cause they were born in original sin. In a book entitled “The Neces- 
sary Doctrine for a Christian Man,” and usually called “The King’s 
Book,” published in 1533, it was stated that because all men were 
born sinners, and could not be saved without tne remission of sins, 
which was given by baptism and the working of the Holy Ghost, there- 
fore the sacrament of baptism was necessary for the attainment of sal- 
vation and everlasting life. The articles of 1552 and 1562 ted 
very different language from the articles of 1536, and had special re- 

ard to the qualification of a worthy and right reception of baptism. 
he articles of 1536 expressly determined two points,—first, that bap- 
tised infants dying before the commission of actual sin were undoubt- 
edly saved thereby; and, secondly, that unbaptised infants were not 
saved. The articles of 1562 said nothing expressly on those points ; 
but, not distinguishing infants from adults, stated in a terms 
that those who received baptism right had the benefits of baptisin 
thereby conferred. What was signified by right on? Mr. Gor- 
ham said it always implied in the case of adults faith and repentance, 
and in the case of infants, God’s grace and favour. On a considera- 
tion of the articles it appeared that besides the particular point there 
were others which were left undecided. It was not particularly de- 
clared what was the distinct meaning and effect of the grace of regen- 
eration, whether it was a change of nature, a change of condition, or a 
change of the relation subsisting between man his Creator. His 
Lordship then reviewed the articles and formularies at great length 
with regard to baptism. He continued to say, upright and conscien- 
tious men could not in all respects ee upon a subject so difficult; and 
it was to be carefully borne in mind that the question—and the only 
question—for the council to decide was, whether Mr. Gorham’s doc- 
trine was contrary, or repugnant, to the doctrine of the Church of 
England, as by law established. Mr. Gorham’s doctrine might be con- 
trary to the opinion entertained by many leaned and pious persons— 
contrary to the opinion which such persons had, by their own particu- 
lar studies, deduced from Holy Scriptures—contrary to the opinion 
which they had deduced from uncertain and ambiguous ons in 
the formularies ; still, if the doctrine of Mr. Gorham was not contrary 
or re t to the doctrine of the Church of , as by law es- 
tablished, it could not afford a by pr ground for g him institu- 
tion to the living to which he had been lawfully presented. The court 
constituted for the purpose of advising her Majesty in matters which 
came within its competency, had no jurisdiction or authority to settle 
matters of faith, or to determine what ought in any particular to be 
the doctrine of the Church of England upon the true and legal con- 
struction of her articles and formularies ; and the Court considered it 
was not their duty to be minute and rigid in cases of this sort. The 
Court agreed with Sir W. Scott in the opinion which he expressed in 
Stone's case, in the Consistory Court of London—* That if any article 
is really a subject of dubious interpretation, it would be highly im- 
proper that this Court should fix on one meaning, and prosecute all 
those who held a contrary opinion rding its in tation.” In 
the examination of this case the Court had not relied upon the doctrinal 
opinions of any one of the eminent writers, by whose piety, learning, 
and ability, the Church of England had been distinguished ; but it ap- 
peared that opinions, which the Court could not in any important ao 
ticular distinguish from those entertained by Mr. Gorham, had been 
propounded and maintained by many eminent and illustrious prelates 
and divines, who had adorned the Church from the time when the arti- 
cles were first established, and that without any censure ee 
The Court did not affirm that the doctrines and ons of Jewell, 
Hooker, Usher, Jeremy Taylor, Whitgift, Pearson, Carlton, Prideaux, 
and many others, could be received as evidence of the rine of the 
Church of England ; but their conduct, unblamed and unqu ed as 
it was, proved, at least, the liberty which had been wed of main- 
taining such doctrine. The case not requiring it, the Court had ab- 
stained from expressing any opinion of their own upon the theological 
correctness or error of the trine of Mr. Gorham, which was dis- 
cussed before them at great length and with so much learning. His 
Honour the Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce dissented from the opinion 
ed; but all the other members of the Judi ttee 
of the Privy Council who were present were unanimously of opinion 
that the doctrine held by Mr. Gorham was not contrary or repugnant 
to the declared doctrine of the Church of England as by law establish- 
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Church, and the Church of England in particular, but to possess here- 
after a deep historical interest, was pronounced at two o’clock this af- 
ternoon by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in their court 
at Whitehall The members of the Committee of the Privy Council pres- 
ent were the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Langdale, Dr Lushington, Hon. Mr. Pemberton Leigh, and Sir E. 
Ryan. Long before two o’clock an immense crowd tltronged the space 
immediately in front of the entrance to the Privy Council office. The 
outer doors were thrown open at two o’clock, and the rush of the crowd 
up stairs was fearful. Another considerable interval elapsed before 





the public were admitted within the room of the Privy Council, during 
which they were kept standing on the landing, closely packed. When 
the door was eventually opened the rush was terrific, and the room be- 
came densely filled. 
Lord Langdale now pronounced the judgment of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of Privy Council. After reciting the circumstances attending the 
presentation of Mr. Gorham to the living of Bampford Speke, the refusal 
of the Bishop to institute him in his holding on the ground of unsound 
doctrine, and the proceedings in the Arches Court, as we have stated 
them substantially above, his Lordship proceeded to say that the doc- 
trine held by Mr.,jGorham with reference to baptism appeared to be that 
baptism and the sacraments were generally necessary to salvation, but 
that the grace and restoration of the person baptised did not unif ormly 
take place in baptism ; that grace might be granted before, in, or af- 
ter baptism ; thatthe grace was given by God to such persons only 
as worthily receive the sacrament ; that infants beptienk, dying be- 
fore actual sin, were certainly saved ; but that in no case was regen- 
eration in baptism unconditional. Those were the opinions of Mr. 
Gorham ; and the question which the council had now to decide was not 
whether those opinions were theologically sound or unsound, but whe- 
ther those opinions were contrary or repugnant to thedoctrines which 
the Church of England, by her articles, formularies, and rubrics re- 
uired to be held by the ministers of her communion. The question 
must be decided by the articles and liturgy of the Church, and the 
must apply tothose books the same rule that had long been establish 
with regard to all written documents. It was not immaterial to observe 


¥ | that there were different doctrines prevailing at the time when the ar- 


ticles and liturgy of the Church of England were framed and ultimately 
made part of the law ofthe land. But they were not to be influenced 
by the particular opinions of the eminent men who propounded and dis- 
cussed them, or by any supposed tendency to give a preponderance to 
Calvinistic or Armenian doctrines. The articles and liturgy, as they 
now had them, must be considered as the final result, not the discussion 
which took place between any particular class of men, of Calvinists, 
Armenians, or any other, but of the conclusions which had been de- 
duced after due consideration of the matter. It appeared from resolu- 
tions and discussions of the Church itself, and from the history of the 
times, that from the first dawn of the Reformation until the settlement 
of the articles and formularies, theChurch was harassed by a great 
variety of opinions respecting baptism and its efficacy, as well as other 
ints of dectrine. The Church having resolved to frame articles of 
aith as a means of avoiding diversities of opinion, must have been pre- 
sumed to have accomplished that object so far as it could ; but it could 
not have intended to determine all the questions which arisen or 
might arise, or to include in the articles and liturgy a statement of 
all Christian doctrine. A selection of the most important points neces- 
sary to be believed by Ministers of the Church was eeety made, 
whilst others not of such primary importance were left for future de- 
cision by competent authority and, in the meantime, to the private judg- 
ment of pious and conscientious persons. d 
Under such circumstances it would have been impossible, perhaps, 
even if it had been thought desirable, to employ language which did 
not admit of some latitude of interpretation. If the latitude were con- 
fined within such limits as might be allowed, without danger to any 
matter necessary to salvation, possibly or probably @ difference might 
have been designedly intended by the framers of the articles them- 
selves. If that were so, the first question which arose in this case was 
whether the disputed point was or was not meant to be settled at all, 








for a long peri 


or whether it was left open for each member of the Church to decide for 








ed, and that Mr. Gorham ought not by reason of the doctrine held by 
him to have been ref admission to the vicarage of Bampford Speke. 
The Court should therefore humbly report to her Majesty, that the sen- 
tence pronounced by the Learned J oie in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury ought to be reversed, and that the Bishop of Exeter had not 
shown sufficient cause why he did not institute Mr. Gorham to the said 
vicarage. 

Loud cries of ‘‘ Bravo” resounded through the court at the conclu- 
sion of the judgment, which were immediately silenced. 

It was stated, at the commencement of the judgment, by Lord Lang- 
dale, that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York had expressed 
their approval of the judgment.” 


—— 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


This subject, like the foregoing, has been the theme for innumerable 
essays, disquisitions, speeches, and pamphlets. Mr. Staart Wortley is 
endeavouring to pass a bil! through Parliament for legalising the con- 
nection, and on occasion of an adjourned debate on the second reading, 
Mr. Sheil spoke as follows. In spite of his opposition, however. and 
that of Lord Mahon, Mr. Roebuck, Sidney Herbert, Mr. Goulbourn, 
and others, the second reading was carried by a vote of 182 to 130. 


‘© T do not know whether my hon. and learned friend who has just ad- 
dressed you is a member of the established church, but if I were to form 
a conjecture from his speech I should say, if I may be permitted to bor- 
row an expression from the Horse Guards, that he is a Christian “ un- 
attached.” (Great iaughter.) If I professed to be a member of the estab- 
lished church I certainly should speak of the canons of that church, and . 
of the prohibited degrees, of which a list is published in the Book of 
Common Prayer that lies upon that table, with a re more pro- 
found than that which has been manifested by ‘ and learned 
friend. Where are we to look for the doctrine of the new established 
church if not in its canons ? and how oa as long as they 
remain unreversed by the Legislature or the church itself, treat them 
with disdain ? However, as I do not belong to the establishment, it is 
unmeet that I should enter into any discussion on the en part 
of this subject. I cannot te with the members for Abingdon and 
Oxford, those forensic theol who do not merely support religion 
from without, like the celebrated lawyer who was more renowned for 
orthodoxy than for devotion, but may be appropriately assimilated to 
those besa in the TempleChurch, by which that noble edifice 
is at once embellished and sustained. I shall apply myself exclusively 
to the moral and domestic results of the proposed measure, and inquire 
what will be its effects upon the wife, the husband, and the prospective 
bride, whose pathway to the altar is to cross her sister's grave. (Cheers. ) 
An amiable woman now receives her unmarried sister with open arms ; 
she cherishes her with a truthful and trustful love ; she watches over 
her wellbeing with the solicitude of an almost maternal care ; no inju- 
rious suspicion can come near her ; and, although her sister should = 
hours and days in her husband’s company, upon her @ and still af- 
fection no dark conjecture is allowed to cast a shade. (Loud cheers.) 
But if this bill should pass, if the wife be taught to —_— the daughter 
of her father and of her mother as the heiress to her bed, and as having 

radventure an illegitimate pre-occupation of her husband's heart, her 
feelings would undergo an inevitable alteration, the worst of ‘all the 
domestic fiends will enter into her soul, and ss itself ofall her 
being ; trifles * light as air” will be invested with their proverbial con- 
firmation, the most harmless familiarities will be misconstrued ; she will 
detect a glance in every look, and a pressure in every tou¢h ; her fanc; 
will be stained with images of sin, and in those hours of ailment, to 
which almost every woman is condemned, she will be pursued and haun- 
ted by many a dark and distracting surmise. (Loud cheers.) I turn to 
the husband. He now looks upon his wife’s sister as his own ; he feels 
for her no other than the fraternal sentiment ; hisintereourse with her 
is unsallied by a wish ; but if he shall be taught to regard as an object 
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the woman to whom he will be placed in perilous 
polar tasms, which ought to be chased away, will crowd upon 
ad ae moral tem) will never fail to fellow (Cheers. ) 
But upon the wife’s sister what sort of influence will be produced by 
this measure ? She now regen her sister’s husband as her . eoneaiee 
and her friend ; into her ioned gratitude no undue admixture 
of tenderness is infused ; but if she shall have a contingent, or ra ther a 
vested remainder (loud cheers) in the pillow on which her sister's cheek 
may soon be coldly and lifelessly laid—if she shall be taught to associ- 
ate her wedding garment with sister's shroud—I am afraid that 
the spirit of conjugal enterprise will be awakened ; she will have re- 
course to all the expedients of captivation—all that she says, and looks, 
or does—all her gestures, her attitudes, and her intonations will be 
swayed in her intercourse with her sister’s husband by that spirit of 
speculative endearment which woman can so readily and almost instinc- 
tively assume. : z R 
These considerations induce me to think that this measure is unad- 
visable. If my right hon. friend shall succeed in this project, where 
is he to ? (Loud cheers.) At which of the prohibited degrees is 
pte ny Why may not a man marry his wife’s daughter, as well 
as his wife’s sister; for in neither case is the barrier of consangui- 
nity interposed? There, however, it may be said that Leviticus 
intervenes. I might quote some of the authorities of the establish- 
ed church, Bishop Jewell, for example, to show that the inference 
from Leviticus against the projected marriage is irresistible; but I 
shall adhere to my resolution not to enter into the dogmatical part of 
the question ; at the same time, it is by no means inconsistent with that 
resolution to state what I consider to be an indisputable fact, that the 
religious feelings of the country are against the measure. (Cheers. ) 
The women of England, who are the best judges upon a quesion in which 
their domestic happiness is so much concerned—the wives and daughters 
of Dissenters are opposed to it.(cheers); the vast majority of the clergy, 
having & natural regard to the indisputable doctrine of the church, are 
against it; the whole Scotch nation are adverse to it, and the Judge Advo- 
cate declared in his evidence that a marriage with a wife’s sister was 
abhorrent to the feelings of the Scotch people; Ireland regards it witha 
sentiment stronger than one of mere aversion ; and the Catholic priest- 
hood deprecate the law that should include these marriages within that 
dispensing power from the exercise of which the public sentiment 
would recoil. No amount of popnlar prejudice or pagsion would induce 
me to'do an injustice to any man, or toany classof men. Rather than do 
slightest wrong, | should hold the religious feelings of the whole coun- 
’ try in disregard; but I would not, onthe other hand, wantonly and 
gratuitously run counter to that feeling (loud cheers), for the sake of a 
more than hazardous innovation, which breaks down the moral fences 
that protect your homes, anJ to which Ireland, Catholic and dispensing, 
Scotland, Calvinistic and austere, and the majority of the people of Eng- 
land—of England half Calvinistic in her creed but more than half Cath- 
olic in her usages and in her feelings—are concurrently and strenuous- 
ly opposed. (Loud cheering. )” 





OPENING OF THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 
Mewnat Srraits, TuespAy ArrerRNoon, Marcu 5. 


The opening of this Fs emerweage structure, looked forward to with so 
much interest, came off this day at dawn, with the grandest success. At 
half- 6o0’clock a.m., three powerful engines (the Cambria, the St. 
David, and the Pegasus), of from 50 to 60-horse power each, decorated 
with flags of all nations and union jacks, steamed up, and harnessed to- 
ether, started from the Bangor-station, carrying Mr. Stephenson, who 
ve the first engine through the tube, and the following gentlemen :— 
Mr. Bidder, ineer, Mr. Trevethick, locomotive manager of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway ; Mr. Edwin Clark, Mr. Latimer Clark, 
Mr. Appold and Mr. Lee. At precisely 7 o’clock the adventurous con- 
voy, progressing at a speed of seven miles an hour, were lost sight of in 
the recess of the vast iron corridor. Instead of being driven through with 
a despatch indicative of a desire on the part of those who manned it to 
t in and out with the utmost expedition, the locomotives were propel- 
ed at a slow and stately pace, with the view of boldly proving by means 
of a dead weight the calibre of the bridge at every hazard. The total 
weight of the locomotives was 90 tons. The appearance of the interior 
of the tube during the interesting experiment was of a novel and re- 
markable character. The pauses that occurred during the progress of 
the transit furnished an imposing view of the interior of the gigantic 
structure, which, as contrasted with that of a tunnel ofsimilir length, 
was rendered comparatively cheerful by recurrence at intervals of loop- 
holes of light, which serve the three useful popes of ventilating, and 


to Holyhead, where they were received by all the principal towns peo- 
, and with salutes from the steamships in the harbour. 

The effect of the recent hurricane on the calibre of the tube has proved 
that its lateral surface strength is sufficient, and far more than suffi- 
cient, to resist the strongest wind. It is calculated that,taking the furce 
of the wind at 50lb. on the square foot—an excessive su tion—the 
resistance offered by the bridge would be 300 tons + 2 = 600 tons, 
which is not two-thirds of its own weight. The wind going at 80 miles an 
hour, the rush of a hurricane would only press in the ratio of 128 tons 
on the side: It is intended, when both tubes are up, to brace them to- 
gether with stays so as to counteract any possible oscillation. 

The great work has now been four years in hand, and is nearly com- 
plete, while Telford’s suspension-bridge took eight years. The floating 
and actual transference of the tubes has occupied since June last,—a 
short period when the bulk of the fabric is taken into consideration. 
Great fears were entertained for its safety during the late gales, from 
the recollection in this part of the country of the damage done to Tel- 
ford’s suspension-bridge. : 

The express train at 20’ clock p.m. from Holyhead, and which start- 
ed 10 minutes after the experimental train arrived there, would have 
been sent through the tube, and thus have saved an hour, but this could 
not be done without the consent of the Railway Commissioners, unless 
under heavy penalties. It is understood that Captain & yuanes the 
Government Inspector, will inspect on the 9th inst., and report to 
Government ; and the public inauguration for every day traffic may be 
expected on the 15th inst. The inauguration was to have taken place on 
the 17th, St. Patrick’s day, out of compliment to the natives of the sister 
isle, but that day happening to fall on a Sunday, this could not be ac- 
complished. It may be interesting to know that the general opinion of 
the numerous engineers present yesterday appears tobe that the Bri- 
tannia tube bridge is as trustworthy as any tunnel on ferra firma. 


o_o 


Very Important To CommerciaL Men—Composite Great Cir- 
cLie Satminc.—The mercantile marine, and those interested in com- 
merce with our distant colonies, have, within the last week, been taken 
by surprise by the account of the unprecedentedly short passage made 
by Captain Godfrey, emigrant ship Constance, in seventy-seven days 
from Plymouth to Adelaide, South Australia, having made her depart- 
ure from England on the 20th of August, and arrived at the latter port 
on the 5th of November. The interest excited by this voyage is not 
only on account of the shortness of the time occupied, but also from this 
advantage being the result of a scientific discovery, which has now been 
tested, and is open to all navigators. The result is most important, 
since it will tend to shorten the voyage one month. Availing ourselves 
of the accompanying outlines, we will endeavour briefly to explain the 
principles of this voyage, which to most seamen appears to be a complete 
enigma. 

e mariner, it is well known, traverses the ocean by the aid of charts ; 
by their aid he determines the position of distant ports, and shapes his 
course to the most remote regions of the earth ; and, to such an extent 
has he been accustomed to confide in his chart, that, for all practical 
purposes, he disregards the globular form ; if such a route appears the 
shorter on his chart, he cannot conceive any other to possess that ad- 
vantage. Now, the earth being a globe, in order to describe its surface 
on a plane, requires a distortion of surface. The regions towards the 
poles are distended, in order to accomplish this object ; and one of the 
consequences of these distortions is, that the most direct lines on the 
earth’s surface are represented as curves, and curves are represented 
as straight lines. On the chart, the old track appears the shorter ; on 
a globe, this advantage is shown to belong to the new route: on the 
chart, both lines are convex towards the south ; on the globe, they 
are both concave in that direction. 

The theoretical principle on which this shorter route is founded, was 
published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty about 
eighteen months since, in a work entitled ‘« Tables to facilitate the prac- 
tice of Great Circle Sailing ;’ which work had previously received the 
sanction of the men of science. This voyage has been conducted on the 
principles which the author, Mr. Towson, of Devonport, has denominated 
** Composite Great Circle Sailing,” and isapplicable to voyages in con- 
ducting which Great Circle Sailing is not availabie. Our readers will 
at once perceive, by referring to a globe, that the direct track passes 
across the South Pole, and the Great Circle track leads to latitudes too 
high for navigation. Under such circumstances, the best the mariner 
can do is to trace the shortest track which is compatible with a favour- 
able latitude. On his former voyage, Captain Godfrey determined by 
experience that the most favourable parallel asa maximum latitude is 
5v>, since in higher latitudes the wind is not so strong as the mariner 
could desire ; and throughout the whole track from the point marked 





lighting. and divesting the tube of steam from the passin, ines. The 
locomotives were brought toa standstill in ~ © each of the 
spans, without causing the slightest stfain or deflection. The 
rst process—that of going through the tube and returningoccupied 
altogether 10 minutes he second experimental convoy that went 
through consisted of 24 heavily-laden waggons, filled with huge blocks 
of Brymbo coal, in all, engines included, an aggregate weight of 300 
tons. This was drawn deliberately through, at the rate of from eight 
to 10 miles an hour, the steam working at quarter power, and on the 
engines of this train, besides the eepenen already enumerated, there 
were Mr. Hedworth Lee, the resident engineer, Mr. Charles Rolfe, Mr. 
J. Maclaren, Mr. Borthwick, Mr. T.L. Gooch, Mr. Frank] Forster, 
engineer, Mr. Binger, manager of the line, Mr. J. C. Mare, maker of 
the tubes, and a large number of scientific gentlemen During the pas- 
sage of this experimental train through the tube, a breathless silence 
prevailed that was almost solemn, until the train rushed out exul ingly, 
and with colours fiying, on the other side of the tube, when loud accla- 
— arose, followed at intervals by the rattle of artillery down the 
straits. 

Upon the return, which occupied about seven minutes, similar 
demonstrations ensued, and during the progress of the train those who 
stood upon its top to ascertain any possible vibration reported they 
could detect no sensible deflection. After this, Mr. Stephenson and 





his staffsteamed up to Plas Llanfair, Mr. Foster's seat, and partook of 
a handsome repast Meantime the locomotives were passing up and 
down the interior of the tube without eliciting the slightest manifesta- 
tion of strain. An ordeal stronger still was then resorted to; a train 
of 200 tons of coals was allowed to rest, with all its weight, for two 
hours in the centre of the Carmarthenshire tube, and at the end of the 
time, on the load being removed, it was found to have caused a deflec- 
tion of only four-tenths of an inch. It is remarkable that this amount, 
of «deflection is not so much as one half-hour of sunshine would pro- 
duce upon the structure, it being moreover calculated with confidence 
that thowhole bridge might with safety and without injury to itself be 
deflected to the extent of 13 inches. These loads it is most material to 
remember are immensely more than the bridge will ever be called on 
to bear in the ordinary run of traffic, though the engineers are of opin- 
ion that it would support with ease, and without much show of deflec- 
tion, a dead weight on its centre of 1,000 tons. Twelve miles an hour 
a eed eae = at which _ Stephenson intends that trains shall 
a go through, more particularly as th curves at the 
o the rch pa y ere are sharp 

During the trial of the dead weights a very interesting episodical 
proceeding took place in the interior of the Uernarvoushire land tube 
—that of the last rivet into the plates, making exactly the 
2,000,000th that have been used. The rivet having been put in by Mr. 
Mare, wae driven home and fastened by Mr. Stephensom with succes- 
sive strokes with a huge hammer. This ceremony was followed by the 
waving of hats and the deafening acclamations of the workpeople. 

Mr. » in a briefaddress, eulogized the industry of these 
men and their devotion to their work. He could never forget their inge- 
nuity and the labour exhibited in the humbler sphere of the great opera- 
tion, nor the masterly manner in which the work has been carried out 
under the ce of Mr. T. Fleet, who had distinguished him- 
<< » deg _ “a —. 

t being now nearly 12 o'clock another testing train was prepared 
to be taken sarengh the tube. It consisted of ee tres england the 200 
tons of coal, and from 30 to 40 railway carriages containing between 
600 and 700 passengers packed ther as closely as figs in a basket, 
all so clamorous and eager to‘ go through the tube,” that it became 
impossible to accommodate them. At length, obediently to a long wild 
whistle, the train, which was almost long enough to cover the extent 
of the tube, glided slowly into the interior, saluted by a loud burst ef 

Rule, Britannia” from an array of pir ge seamen up aloft in the 
towers at the entrance, on the front of which, cut deeply in the stone, 
were the words “ Erected Anno Domini, 1850: Robert Stephenson, Engi- 
neer.” As the huge train trailed slowly through the tube succeseive sal- 
vos of artillery were fired at each end. This accomplished, the steam was 
om peor the company assembled proceeded at the rate of 35 miles an 

» amid the magnificent scenery and snow-capped hills of Wales, 


a to Adelaide, the winds through the year are uniformly favourable. 
The composite route to Australia does not differ from other voyages 
until the mariner has reached about the latitude 24° south. Having 
cleared the trade winds, he then shapes his route on the are of a great 
circle, varying his course by compass according as the latitude of the 
ship varies, as shown below ; or he sails as near to these courses as the 
direction of jhe winds will permit. The courses are as follows :— 





Lat. Course. | Lat. Course. | Lat. Course. | Lat. Course. 
25.0..8.E. 39.30 ..8.E. bE. 460 .. E.S.E. 49.0 .. E.bS. 
80.0..8.E 4B. | 41.80.. E.S.E. 38. | 47.0 .. E.S.E.JE. | 49.30 .. E. 28. 
84.0..8.E.4E. | 43.0 .. E.S.E.4 8. | 48.0 .. E.S.E.4E. | 49.45 ..E. 48. 
37.0..8.E. 2B. | 44.30.. E.8S.B. 4S. | 48.80.. E.S.E.3 E. | 49.57 .. E. 38. 


This part of the voyage is about 3480 miles, and brings the ship 68 
degrees of longitude nearer her destination. She then runs due east 
on the parallel 50, about 72 deg. 40 min. of longitude, being about 4360 
miles, and then leaves that parallel by the route of a great circle for 
her destination. This last-named part of her voyage is 1865 miles, and 
about 43 deg. longitude—making altogether, from the commencement of 
the composite track, 8145 miles; whereas the same voyage by the Cape, 
and thence to Adelaide, by Mercator’s sailing, is 9080—making a saving 
of distance to the amount of 935 miles, besides an equal saving of time, 
from the uniform favourable winds that blow in these latitudes.—Lon- 
don paper. 


Mr. Buwn on THE SraGe.— Vir. Bunn has come out in a new char- 
acter, that of lecturer on Shakspeare, his commentators, the representa- 
tives of his works, and on the stage in general, and a more amusing three 
hours’ talk it has never been our lot to listen to than was Mr. Bunn’s talk 
on the stage at this theatre last evening. From the titleof the monolo- 
gue, from the recolltection of the contents of certain volumes on ‘‘ The 

tage,” published some years since by Mr. Bunn, and from his lon 
connexion with stage management, and his innumerable squabbles wit 
authors and actors, it might have been supposed that in his table-talk 
he would have indulged in personalities, and certainly no man has re- 
ceived geater provocation to do so than has Mr. Bunn ; he has, however, 
had the good taste to abstain, and from the commencement to the end of 
his lecture, which is enlivened by many piquant anecdotes told with in- 
finite gusto, there does not occur a single phrase or single allusion 
which can be considered as personally offensive to any human being. 
The first part of the lecture is devoted exclusively to Shakspeare, and 
Mr. Bunn shows up the absurdity of the commentators in the most a- 
musing manner, by placing in juxta-position the most contradictory as- 
sertions regarding Shikspeare's birth, parentage, and education, each 
such assertion being backed by the authority ofa great name. After 
similar manner he illustrated the peadantry ofactorsin adopting va- 
rious readings of particular passages, and expressed his surprise that no 
“learned Theban” had yet announced to the world that Shakspeare must 
have foreseen the recent railway mania, or he would never have made 
Touchstone allude to being off * with his scrip and scrippage.” The ac- 
count of the inscription placed by a devotee of Shakspeare over that 
portion of his library which contained a copy of every known edition 
of Shakespeare’s works excited much amusement. It was as follows :— 
** To authors—Thou shalt not steal.” ‘ To commentators—Thou shalt 
not bear false witness.” ‘* [o actors—Thou shalt dono murder.” This 
portion of the entertainment, during the course of which Mr. Bunn’s 
recitation of various passaze3 from Shakspeare was much appland- 
ed, concluded with the exhibition of the following pictorial illustra- 

ns : — 

Exterior of Shakspeare’s birth-place, Interior of the same, Ann Hath- 
away’s Cottage, The Blackfriar’s Theatre, The Globe Theatre, Shak- 

ae Last Residence, Church of Straford-on-Avon, Shakspere's Mon- 
ument. 

The second part consisted of a review of the state of the stage,from the 
days of Shakspeare to the present time, and was copiously illustrated by 
anecdotes of bygone dramatists, managers and actors. Mr. Bunn. in the 
course of his lecture, defending himself against the charge which had 
been brought against him of not admiring or appreciating Shakspere. 
He said that Shakspeare’s plays had never been s0 efficiently repre- 





sented of late years as they had been under his management, when Ed- 





mund Kean and Charles Young were eating tagethon, but that it 
t peare 


utterly out of his power to as he had prev y 
been in the habit of representing him, he had thought it better to ab- 
stain than to present an inefficient and imperfect representation of 
Shakspeare to the public. The lecture was received throughout with 

plause, and at the conclusion of each part Mr. Bunn was called before 

e curtain It isto be repeated at the St. James's on the off nights, 
and will, no doubt, have a run. It is, we repeat, one of the most amusi 
monologues ever listened to, and both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Bunn wil 
have cause to rejoice at the appearance at the St. James Theatre of 
** Mr. Bunn on the stage.” The house was well and fashionably at- 
tended.—London paper, 27th. ult. 





Tue Great Merropouiran Cemerery.—The report of the Board 
of Health describes the site of the intended national cemetery, without 
designating the spot. It is, according to that document, perfectly sat- 
isfactory with respect to the requisites of situation, surface, soil, extent, 
and accessibility. Situated on the river shore, forming part of the do- 
main of an ancient abbey, occupying a gradual slope, rising 80 feet above 
the level of the water at high tides ; of an irregular broken surface, con- 
sisting for the most part of undulations and slopes—ample in extent— 
standing on a bed of strong sand , from 70 to 80 feet in dept:, which ig 
superposed upon a chalk bottom of from 270 to 800 feet thick—perfectly 
free from rivulets, or land springs, or any other cause of offence in con- 
junction with sepulture—with the advantage of river side as well as 
railway conveyance—and distant from London-bridge by railway half 
an hour, by steamboat one hour and a quarter, the question naturally 
arises, what part of the vicinity of the metropolis complies with these 
conditions? The chalk formation in contiguity with the metropolitan 
district is confined to Kent and Sussex. Sussex, however, does not touch 
the river inany part. In Sussex, therefore, this spot cannot be ; Kent, 
consequently, is the county where it must be looked for Then comes 
the second question—what part of Kent ? From London to Gravesend 
taking two hours, on the average, by steamer ; it cannot be Gravesend 
for that reason. What other point on the river, in connexion with a 
railroad, answers the distance, viz., half an hour by that mode of ioco- 
motion, and an hour and a quarter by water, or steam conveyance ? 
Clearly none other than Erith, which is precisely identical in all further 
respects with the description ; and than which there can be no pleasan- 
ter resting place for the living to lay the dead in the whole kingdom. 
Planted with the tarodie and the pinus sempervirens—with the cu- 
pressus, the arbor vite, and the cedrus, interspersed with the richer 
varieties of the guercus, the ilex and the holly, and all those trees of 
that tribe which brave the rigours of an English winter with impunity, 
and fringed on hill top and water’s edge with the salex Babylonie (the 
weeping willow) and its pendant branches, a combination of the beauti- 
ful in connexion with death might be produced at a small com parative 
outlay, which would not have its parallel in the whole world; and a 
cemetery constructed which would put to shame even the “* City of the 
Silent” at Constantinople. Than Erith there can be no place better 
adapted for this purpose in the entire kingdom, Erith then, it must be, 
or the commissioners have but pictured a scene drawn from their imagi- 
nation.— Observer. ’ 


Tue SALe or THE QueEN DowaGer’s Errecrs.—The sale of the 
effects of the late Queen Dowager has been at length brought to a close, 
and notwithstanding the enormous quantity of property for disposal 
when Marlborough-house was first opened three weeks since, we be- 
lieve it may be correctly stated that scarcely anything remains unsold. 
The degree of interest excited by the sale has been frequently referred 
to in this journal, and the manner in which that interest was kept up 
even to the last day, with very little more than the bare walls of the 
mansion remaining to offer an attraction, may be fairly gathered from 
the following list of a few of the more distinguished persons present on 
Saturday, when the portals of the Royal residence were finally closed 
on the public :— The Marchioness of Normanby, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Salisbury, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis of 
Ormonde, Lady Stuart de Rothesay, Lady Charlotte Egerton, Lord 
Feversham, Sir John Tyrell, M.P., Mr. Repton, M.P., and Lady Jane 
Repton, Lord Colborne, the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave and Mr. 
Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Quintin Dick, M.P., Sir Henry Meux, M.P., Sir 
Henry Dukenfield, the Dean of Jersey, and Lady Newton, &. A very 
large amount was realized by the sale‘on Saturday, parties who had 
held back thus long coming forward at length in order to secure arti- 

for which they had previously made offers under the fixed tariff of 
Pres which, truth to say, was in some instances extravagantly high. 
he Marquis cf Ormonde was one of the most extensive purchasers last 
week, his Lordship having bought a large quantity of the crimson and 
gold furniture. A few lots were to Lord Salisbury, but his Lordship 
was outbidden in some important purchases. A few article, such as 
the furniture of the late Queen’s bedroom, have been reserved, and in 
every case where it has been possible to ascertain the fact presents to 
the late Queen have been withdrawn and returned to their respective 
donors. The order and regularity preserved during the sale has been 
the subject of universal remark, and the manner in which the whole ar- 
rangements have been carried out by Mr. Owen confers great credit 
upon that gentleman, and cannot fail to render this mode of disposing 
of property more popular than it has hitherto been. In fact, there 
can be no comparison between the quiet and orderly system which has 
revailed at Marlborough-house and the vulgar excitement and bustle 
inseparable from an auction room with its crowd of brokers, each anx- 
ious to prey upon the credulity of the public. The amount realised by 
the sale just concluded is said to be something under £20,000—a sum 
infinitely greater, no doubt, than would have been secured under the 
hammer. Mr. Inspector Otway and a few constables of the A division 
have been on duty daily during the sale, but their office has been a com- 
plete sinecure, not a solitary intruder having ventured to cross the 
threshold of the mansion.— T'imes, Feb. 25th. 





A Town Mansion—Brincewarter Hovuse.—This splendid pile, as 
far as the exterior is concerned, is rapidly approaching completion. It 
is one of the finest specimens of domestic architecture in the metropo- 
lis; and, in its general features, is dignified and noble in the extreme— 
the clusters of chimneys forming striking and effective peculiarities iu 
the design. In plan, Bridgewater House is almost a square, the south 
front being 142 feet 6 inches from east to west; and the west front, 122 
feet from north to south. The projection of the wings on the west 
front is very slight, and the window: ‘" them, upon the principal story, 
have massive projecting balconies. {ue windows throughout the two 
fronts, on the principal floor, have »rched pediments to them, filled in 
with small shields having a monogram of two “ E.’s” intertwined, for 
‘** Ellesmere,” and beautifully ay ee foliage : in the panel beneath 
the pediments is the motto of the Duke of Bridgewater, ‘* Sic donec.” 
The dressings of the windows have elegant festoons of foliage ; and \** 
should observe, that the string-course under the second-floor windows, 
composed of a folded ribbon, is extremely picturesque. The balustrade 
surmounting the building is varied in its outline by vases upon the dies 
The cornice, with its trusses and panels filled with flowers, is also very 
rich and picturesque; and the rusticated work at the angles of the 
wings, &c., is beautifully designed and executed. The south elevation 
has no projections on the front wall; the rusticated quoins at the an- 
gles, only, breaking the surface of the wall. The entrance porch is on 
this front of the building, and is of nice design, having clustered co- 
lumns at the angles. Over the entablature is the inscription ‘‘ Res- 
tauratum 1649 ;” and the keystone to the arched doorway is the lion 
rampant, the crest of the Earl of Ellesmere. 

Of the interior of this house it is impossible to speak accurately, a6 
it is in so unfinished a state ; but there will be a magnificent hall, a se- 
ries of state apartments of Pr extent and magnificence (these will 
gooupy the front next the Green Park), anda picture-gallery of great 
height, and occupying the whole length of the northern front. On the 
east side of the building a mezzanine is introduced, appropriated to the 
lady’s maids ; and over this story are the wash-house and laundry. We 
should observe, that it is understood the magnificent collection of pic- 
tures will be open to the inspection of the public, and a separate stair- 
ease is arranged at the north-east corner ; so that the freedom of access 
to the public will not interfere with the privacy of the noble Earl’s es- 
tablishment. 

This magnificent mansion is designed by Charles Barry, Es4-> R- A., 
and is one of his most effective compositions. It is situated om the east 
side of the Green Park, near to Spencer House. Its south, oF —— 
front, is in Cleveland-row, named after Barbara, Duchess of pens oom , 
who resided in Berkshire House, long since taken down. The windows 
of the state rooms of the now mansion command cheerful views cefford 
the park, and towards Buckingham Palace. It is near t0 — H 
House, the tasteful mansion of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland; 
and St. James’s Palace, and Marlborough House. 
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public card of thanks. 
JOHN C. SCHERPF, 
Secretary 


no means of making an adequate return but by this 
By order, 
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OCcIETY LIBRARY, ported 
: ‘Tuesday evening, April 2d, upon the Poems of Hood and the 

von vom. Taverner, lately arvived t from England and the West Indies. Tickets, ‘ cents, 
Le orhad at the Society Library, Mercantile Library, and the principal Book Stores. To com- 


ww be 8 
mence at 7 1-2 o'clock. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 106 1-2. 
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Wince the establishment of the Liverpool Mail Steamers, no winter 
ring which such rapid and regular communication has 
been kept up, 28 has been the case during that which is now leaving 
us. After Saturday next, the weekly trips will be resumed. The Vi - 
ogara arrived at Boston last Saturday, with the mails of the 9th inst. 


has passed, du 





The news is interesting, though not of great importance, unless in- 

deed the purposed abolition of the Vice Royalty of Ireland may be so 
considered ; this arrangement, often suggested, being now, it seems, 
fully determined on. The Times has said it, and Lord Lansdowne in his 
place in Parliament has not denied it, though in the exercise of the habit- 
ual Ministerial prerogative he was “ unable to afford any information on 
the subject.” At what period this change will take effect, and in what 
manner the weighty matters of Irish government will be subsequently 
conducted, remains therefore to be seen. It is not improbable that the 
requisite preliminaries may be hurried, for the purpose of bringing 
back Lord Clarendon into the Cabinet, of which, if we mistake not, he 
will eventually become the ruling spirit. The Whigs are wise in their 
generation, and if they can effect a financial saving, take credit for re- 
lieving Ireland from what many of its inhabitants hold to be more an in- 
sult than an honour, and at the same time strengthen themselves material- 
ly by the return of one their most efficient members to their councils and 
to the ranks of their advocates in the Upper House—they will probably 
set straight about it. 

The Protectionist ovation on the 21st ult ,—when it will be remem- 
bered they were only in a minority of 21, in a very full House, on 
motion of Mr. Disraeli—has not swelled into a triumph, nor in fact been 
followed by any similar enlivening passes. True it is, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli himself has been off his opposition beat, detained at home by ill- 
ness ; though, had he still been present, such another ‘‘ Parliamentary 
freak” was scarcely to be expected. The government has indeed been 
in a minority of 13, in a House of 77, but on a different subject, and on 
still more different grounds, whereon, we may add, it is possible that 
our free-trade legislators may experience some future inconvenience. 
On the 5th inst., and in a thin house, Mr. Mitchell, M. P. for Bridge- 
port, and himself a Baltic merchant, moved for a Committee to consider 
the expediency of removing the duty now levied on timber used for ship 
building, on the plain ground that the manufactured article, the ship, 
being now admissible free of duty, it was unjust to tax the raw material. 
The President of the Board of Trade, however, not relishing the idea of 

cutting off £35,000 per annum from the revenue, and of opening the 
door to other and similar claims, opposed the motion on the ground of 
no such change being expedient on the eve of the production of tiie 
Chancellor’s bilget. The result we have stated, and think it prehalay 
that the subject will in another shape be the occasion for much Parlia- 

mentary oratory. 

The budget was to be bronght forward by the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chaquer on the 15th inst. He, Sir Charles Wood, had been seriously 
indirposed, but was convalescent. Amongst other Parliamentary 
matters, we notice that Mr. W. J. Fox, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, has obtained leave to bring in a bill for a comprehensive 
scheme of secular education in England and Wales. The peculiarities 
and the merits of his plan will be carefully and fully examined, It 
appears not to be in any way a party measure, and assuredly, at a 
period of external peace and internal prosperity, but one fraught with 
a restless and growing excitability, no more momentous subject could 
engage the attention of Legislators. With a full sense of the magni- 
tude of the interests concerned and of the enormous frauds recently 
perpetrated in the conduct of Railway officers, we yet feel sumething 
like regret at noticing the introduction of a Government Railway 
audit bill into the Upper Houee, by Earl Granville. We do not like 
to see this incessant carrying of grievances to Parliament or to Govern- 
ment, when the public has, or ought to have the remedy in their own 
hands. The recklessness, the cupidity, the apathy, or the connivance 
of stockholders has been the main cause of the ruin and confusion 
which has overtaken so many speculators. Ifthe powers originally 
granted to Railway Companies be too extensive, let them be altered, or 
modified, or at least avoided in future bills. Parliament may well 
be cautious in granting extraordinary privileges to cerporate bodies, 
but we cannot think it expedient for the government to interfere be- 
tween the parts of such bodies. Railway Directors are elected by the 
stockholders. Ifthe latter make a bad choice, let them pay the penalty, 
in the striving after unattainable perfection we are getting to be law- 
ridden, Board-ridden and Government-ridden. 

Lord Campbell has vacated his seat in the Cabinet, succeeding Lord 
Denman, who retires from the high appointment of Lord Chief Justice 
of England. The post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, held 
by Lord Campbell, has been conferred on the Earl of Carlisle, already 
4 Cabinet Minister, in virtue of his office of First Commissioner of the 
Land Revenue, so that no modification of the Cabinet becomes necessa- 
Ren unless with the view of bringing in Lord Clarendon, alluded to 
above. 

_ The first Levee for the season was held at St. James’s on the 6th 
inst., Prince Albert doing the honours, in place of her Majesty the 
Queen. Although precluded by her interesting situation from going 
through this fatiguing ceremony, Queen Victoria, we rejoice to notice, 
has abated nothing in the activity of her habits, and in her custom of 
being often in publie. The Court Circular describes a recent visit 
paid by herself and the Prince to Louis Philippe and Queen Amelie, 


po staying at the well-known “ Star and Garter” hotel on Richmond 
ill. 


London, vast as it is, and notorious for letting would-be great peo- 


ple down to their level, has yet at times its lions. Lord Gough and 
Major Edwardes, just arrived from India, have been figuring in that 
——- ; and well is it that » grateful country is always prepared to 
receive its defenders with open and welcoming arms. 
a Bombay Mail has brought intelligence to the 4th ult. There is no 
th tae, Sa 25 Poe A et = T. Bombay itself had been enlivened by 
* Presence of the Marquis of Dalhousie, the Qovernor-General, whose 
health hag been improved by travelling. 


Jn the matter of the blockade of the Pirceus at Athens and the cap- 





ture of Greek vessels, the Times launched another of its thunderbolts 
at the devoted head of Lord Palmerston, in a leading article, on th 
day the Viagara sailed. The main point is the presentation to oar 
Foreign Minister on the part of the Emperor of Russia, of a vigorous 
remonstrance against the proceeaings of the British Minister and the 
Mediterranean fleet. That Lord Palmerston has been very summary 
in his proceeding there can be no doubt. He appears, in taking coer- 
cive measures against the Greek government, without communicating 
his intentions to the Powers, co-guarantees with England of the inde- 
pendence of Greece—to have acted on the principle of the heroine of a 
runaway watch, who subsequently explained to her papa, that she 
thought it wiser to act without, than against his consent. Perhaps 
his Lordship was nettled that Russian interference in Hungary, and 
French in Rome, were consummated with tolerable indifference to his 
own views on the subject, and could not resist the temptation of thus 
paying off two thirds of the Triumvirate in their own coin. These 
may be small grounds for a serious measure; but if Greece be not un- 
justly treated, we think Russia will be ruled out of Court, in the eyes of 
the civilized world. As a mere matter of feeling, we should also prefer 
to have the British fleet growling defiance at the Russian Czar through 
the waters of the Dardanelles, to seeing a British Admiral compelled 
to play bum-bailiff on the classic shores of Greece. But, after all, we 
cannot have ‘* Trafalgars” and “ Navarinos” every day. Small claims 
must be attended to, and a day of reckoning must come. The thunder 
of the Times did not shake the confidence of the Stock Exchange men 
in the value of the three per cents. 

The news from the Continent of Europe is not important. The anni- 
versary of the last Revolution passed off quietly in Paris, and by dint of 
military arrangements and police manceuvres all malcontents are kept 
down for the nonce. But they growl ominously, when not gagged, and 
the coming elections are looked to with considerable anxiety. 














RELIEF TO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


By the iagara, we have the official announcement that the Lords 
of the Admiralty have renewed this year their liberal otfer of pe- 
cuniary grants to any persons carrying succour to the crews of the Erebus 
and Terror, relieving them, or even furnishing trustworthy informa- 
tion of their fate. The advertisement runs thus. 

Apm ratty, March 7. £20,000 reward will be given by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to any party or parties, of any country, who shall render efficient assistance 
to the crews of the Discovery Ships, under the command of Sir John Franklin :— 
1. To any party or parties who, in the judg nent of the Board of Admiralty, shall 
discover and effectually relieve the crews of her Majesty's ships Erebus and 
Terror, the sum of £20,000 ; or. 2. To any pa or parties who, in the judgment 
of the Board of Admiralty, shall discover and effectually relieve any of the crews 
of her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror ; or shall convey such intelligence as 
shall lead to the relief of such crews or any of them, the sum of £10,000 ; or, 3, 
To any party or parties who. in the jadgment of the Board of Admiralty, shall, 
by virtue of his or their efforts,{first succeed in ascertaining their fate, £10,000. 

W. A. B- Hamitton, Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Two days before the sailing of the Viagara, some excitement was 
caused in London by the publication in a morning paper of a foolish 
rumour from California, to the effect that Sir John Franklin and his 
party had been heard of, vi@ Kamschatka. The report bore absurdity 
on the face of it, and was promptly exploded by a notification from the 
Admiralty, and by communications made to the press. It would bea 
waste of space to give the silly particulars. Under the usual head will 
be found several appointments made to three out of the four vesgels 
fitting, or to be fitted, by the British government. The fourth had not 
arrived in the Thames, at the date of the last accounts. Volunteers, 
both of men and officers, have been abundant. We may add another 
to our list of ten Discovery Vessels, made up in our naval summary a 
fortnight since. Mr. Penny, the old Greenland whaleman, is to have 
| two vessels under his charge. The veteran, Sir John Ross, who by 
the way must soon get his Flag, is advertising for pecuniary aid to 
enable him to furnish a couple of small craft for the adventure; but 
notwithstanding that he is backed by the Hudsons Bay Company, it does 
not appear probable that he will succeed in raising a sufficient fund. 

Amongst the minor items connected with this interesting subject, we 
notice the perfection to which the distribution of printed slips of paper 
by balloons has been brought. By an ingenious slow-match contri- 
vance, bundles of these slips are scatiered at intervals, and it is thought 
possible that intelligence may by these means be conveyed through a 
wide extent of the Arctic Regions. 

With reference to the generous aid in the search, proffered by a gen- 
tleman of this city, we find the following in the Journal of Commerce 
of yesterday : , 

Tue American Arcric Expepirion.—The expedition so nobly con- 
ceived by Mr. Henry Grinnell, of this city, for the rescue of Sir John 
Franklin and his brave men from a horrible death, is going forward 
with energy. Two vessels have been procured for the purpose, one of 
144 tons, the other of 91 tons, and are fitting up for their perilous en- 
terprise, by such additions to their strength and other appliances for 
the safety and comfort of officers and crew, as the case admitsof. Lieut. 
E. I. De Haven, who belonged to Capt. Wilkes’s Antarctic expedition, 
has volunteered to take the command of the present one, and Passed 
Midshipman 8. P. Griffin is to be secqnd. 

These gentlemen and others well qualified to judge, being of opinion 
that it is of great importance to the proper condnct and success of the 
expedition, that it should be placed under naval laws during the term 
of service agreed on, Mr. Grinnell has petitioned Congress to authorise 
the enlistment of seamen from the Navy, toa number not exceeding 
thirty,—they receiving from the government their usual pay. Also 
that suitable rations for the expedition may be supplied from the Govern- 
ment stores. F 

The deep interest manifested by the President and the natural anx- 
iety felt by every generous mind, for the rescue of the brave men who 
in the prosecution of an object connected with geographical science, 
have met with some disaster which prevents their return to their be- 
loved country, and exposes their lives to imminent peril,—forbid the 
thought that Congress will long hesitate to grant their reasonable re- 
quests. To throw the whole burden of such an expedition upon one man, 
or even to permit him to bear it, would be unworthy of this great nation, 
every citizen of which, we suppose, has or ought tohave the same in- 
terest in promoting the expedition which Mr. Grinnell has. And we 
beg to add, that as the expedition should before long be on its way, it 
is of great importance that whatever Congress intends to do in the mat- 
ter, should be done quickly. The calls of suffering humanity should 
not be classed with ordinary business, in such a way as to subject them 
to postponement by reason of the peculiar attitude of certain national 
questions. 





Cusa anp Canapa.—It seems destined that, in addition to the di- 
ficulties existing at Washington on the subject of Northern and South- 
ern claims and conflicts, annexation movements and rumours should be 
bandied about from one to the other. Canadian and Cuban annexation 
stock rise and fall alternately, like two buckets in a well. The Cana- 
dian fever has, we believe, subsided, but another touch of the Cuban 
is apparent in sundry of our journals. One of them, indeed, a few 
days since, announced that such serious apprehensions existed of an 
armed invasion of Cuba by certain American desperadoes, that Com- 
modore Parker of the U. 8. frigate Potomac had obtained at Jamaica 
the assistance of H.M. Steamer Vixen, and was to sail forthwith for 
Havannah, to intercept the invaders. The foundation for this singular 
rumour ig contained ina little ‘“‘Court-Circular ” paragraph in the 
Kingston Morning Journal of the 18th inst., to the effect that the 
Commodore had come across in the Viren from Port Royal to Kingston. 
Whether he returned in his own barge, or in H.M.8. Viren, we shall 
learn in due time. The only real news appears to be that the Spanish Go- 
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vernment has taken alarm, and is said to be om the point of despateh- 
ing Count Mirasol, as Commandant, and some officers of Engineers te 
Cuba. 

Tur PangmMan Murver Case.—This remarkable trial deepens in 
interest as it proceeds; and since our last, the web of circumstantial 
evidence has appeared to be drawn closer and closer around Dr. Web- 
ster. On Thursday, however, evidence was offered for the defence, 
proving that Dr. Parkman was seen alive in the streets of Boston at 
an hour later than that at which it has been hitherto alleged that 
he was murdered within the walls of the Medical College. Yesterday 
the prosecuting Counsel asked leave to show by witnesses, that a person 
had been at that period in Boston bearing such general resemblance te 
the deceased, that a mistake as to identity might easily happen. It 
was ruled, however, that such evidence was inadmissible. 











Novet ENTERTAINMENT.—The Ingoldsby Legends and Hood’s poems will be 
examined and illustrated in a lecture to be delivered on Tuesday evening next 
atthe N. Y. Society Library, by Mr. Taverner. The subjects are eminently 
popular. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpvon, 8th Marcu, 1860. 

One of the topics most exciting our London public to-day is the ques- 
tion whether a widower shall be enabled to marry his late wife’s sister. 
Look at the debates—see Sheil’s objection, in which he pats (rather 
strongly for a British House of Commons) his argument that “ the sis- 
ter would acquire a contingent, he might almost call it a vested re- 
mainder in the pillow on which her sister’s cheek had lain.” Now this 
learning of contingent remainders is one most fearful to a student, as 
all your legal readers well know, and the point raised by the eloquent 
Master of the Mint, as to whether a wife’s sister would have a contin- 
gent or a higher interest in the article of furniture so touchingly allud- 
ed to, will make the cheek of many a pale lawyer still paler, and that of 
many a spinster sister-in-law a little redder, when they read the pe 
cal assertion. By the way, as I have alluded to lawyers, I will call 
your attention to the important move that is being made here to the ef- 
fect that the expenses of our judicature should be borne by the State, 
and not by the suitor. Bentham spent a considerable portion of his 
life in endeavouring to procure a hearing for this principle. None are 
more interested in this projected reformation than the soomeaes oot 
solicitors. According to the existing system they are, guoad dis 
ments in Court fees and Stamp-duties, no more than accountants—ua- 
paid accountants between the Crown and their clients, and when they 
(the attorneys) come to receive their costs, the odium and jum 
of the sum total is thrown upon their shoulders, though as is 
the case, particularly in Chancery suits, one-third of the entire amount 
consists of what may be termed fees of Court, which very often the pro- 
fessional man is obliged to provide out of his own pocket. * 

Lord Denman has at length resigned, and Lord Campbell has taken 


his place. Lord Brougham has introduced a very useful bill , 
as his Lordship with his usual felicity of la observed, to ve 
and amend the only species of manufacture in this country has 


received no ey erage or amendment for the last 300 years—viz., the 
manufacture of Acts of Parliament. There has been a good deal of an- 
noyance and some fun caused in our law courts lately by Dr. Reid’s 
system of so-called ventilation, which consists of alternate blasts of hot 
and cold air. The other day, the judge was obliged to create a pause 
in the proceedings, in order to that some attempt might be made to 
apy a strong current of cold air from a way into the court ; 

e said it was so bad he could not bear it. A barrister observed that 
his Lordship must take care, or there would be opened upon them & 
current of hot air that would perhaps be worse. Another regretted they 
could not seethis ‘‘ Reid” shaken by his own wind, &c. 

Ambition is somewhere defined to be a proud covetousness, or dry 
thirst of honour, a great torture of the mind, composed of envy, 
and covetousness, a gallant madness, a pleasant poison, &¢.—Jones 
Loyd, the great banker, so well known by those two names in this 
village, and surely with you also, is now to be hailed by the title of 
Lord Overstone, whereby it appears to me he will become co ve- 
ly unknown. However, chacun a son gout—and this is his. 

The state of France seems “‘ parlous”—great anxiety is felt respect- 
ing the approaching elections. It is easy to pull down institutions and 
constitutions—at least much more so than to build up again, or to settle 
things on a permanent footing. 

~“w thowsaiid years scarce serve to form # state ; - 
An hour may lay it in the dust, and when 








Can man it’s shattered splendour renovate, 
Recall it’s virtues back and vanquish Time and Fate ?” 


However, to judge by appearances only, Paris is as and sparkling 
asever. Balls, fétes, and concerts, have been all the Py Sontag has 
been much caressed and admired by all, save two of the leaders of fa- 
shion, the Princess Demidoff and the Princess Lieven, who have re- 
fused to allow the fair cantatrice to be present at their receptions—anot- 
withstanding her being the wife of Count Rossi and an Ex-ambassa- 
dress—because she is now a public performer on the stage. This is, I 
think, great self-denial on their part, as they remind one of Hood’s gra- 
phic picture of an irritable man, who “lies like a hedgehog vellat as 
the wrong way, tormenting himself with his prickles.” 4 have not 
of an instance of similar fastidiousness in this aristocratic capital. 

The second of Carlyle’s «« Latter Day Pamphlets”—subject, the ‘ Mo- 
del Prisons’—came out the other day. The language is of course s 
and striking; the prognostications of evil to fall on the poor dear o 
country are fearful, and, if only half true, would make one wish oneself 
in the new country, “* at the diggins,” or in some quiet coal-cellar out 
of harm’s way. After all, he does not tell us what to do, except in 
most vague generalities, to be translated into the vulgate according to 
the ability and learning of the reader.—.dprés moi le deluge—a greater 
man than Carlyle said that by long habit he had brought his mind to 
look upon present trouble as he knew it would appear to him after- 
wards. Soletus hope. Butit does seem that all possible improve- 
ment of the physical and moral state of the community must be attempt- 
ed and the mass elevated, or they will be Philistines to the Sampson of 
Old England. Will green withes from fastidious gardens, however cun- 
ningly intertwined and twisted, suffice to hold down and bind the 
awakened giant? Butone has to exercise patience in all 
even respecting the medals given to our military and naval 
you notice that the survivors of those who were present at 
an Expedition in 1801, under Sir Ralph Abercombie are, 






49 years, now in this year 1850 receiving their medals ? who 
have both patience and faith may employ them apropos of Ireland— 
many acres of land in the Emerald Isle are now actually without occu- 


pant, owner, or claimant: in some places the few remaining squat 
= the peasantry are dilapidating the houses and cutting dowh the _ 
er !! 

Cheap books are to be had now with us as well as with you. M 
of the publishers, following the le of Bogue and Bohn, two riv 
who are eating each other up, like the Kilkenny cats, send out mon- 
strously cheap reprints. "We have Washington Irving’s “ Life of Ms- 
homet,” and “ Life of Goldsmith,” saggnlinws ** Hyperion,” James’s, 
Ainsworth’s, and other novels, for cents,—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Voices 
of the Night,” for 12 cents, and soon. The want of an international 
copyright must be felt, even on your side the water, for it is now held 
that the works of an American Author may be published here by an. 
one. This was the case lately with Emerson’s “‘ Representative Men. 
Somebody, I believe C an, engaged with him for the manuscript, 
and published it. Immediately the work was reprinted by others, and 
is to be had for the cost of printing and paper, at any stall. 

The revenue of this realm for the expired year was 59,300,000 of 
Pounds Sterling—a pretty good sum, truly. But our expenses are cor- 
reepensinglz great, andour heavy taxes for past amusement in the 
way of fighting sufficiently ponderous. As the 7imes said some 
back, “ Every tax is a scar that tells a tale of glory. The mation lost 
an eye in such a war, an armin another; «limp in its gait recalls 
one stormy passage, a gash on the cranium another, anda frightfol esse 
on its features a third.” In fact we have small inclination for - 
ing any belligerent propensities. The other day, when Lord 
arrived from India, he, whose characteristic is personal bravery, and 
who won his battles in the East by sheer bull-dog courage, the civilians 
of Southampton decided by a majority of votes not to give him an ova- 
tion. The “Iron Duke” still holds pa area lw on 
I think, in consequence of his curt manner and straightfor be- 
haviour. There he sits in the House of Lords almost every night, stiff 
and strong, although a good deal bent with years. A goodly looking 
body of men those same Peers—but an ancient looking set. It is re- 
markable how in this country our legislators, indeed our men of busi- 











_ ape any other country. Even our House of Commons 8 
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advanced in life than the public men of per- 

mess generally, are more pa | he 
many old ; = curious illustration of this is that, this session, six- 
-two bev have claimed to be wholly excused from serving on 
Committees on account of more than sixty years of age. 
« Sitting” cannot be so injurious to the constitution as uany people 
suppose. As Charles said, “ talk of a sedentary life, why think 
of @ hen brooding—does she suffer for it?” cai 
There are many on your side the water, doubtless, who have r r 
those two remarkable ‘novels—most popular here—* Jane Eyre n - 
“Shirley,” and who have speculated as to who the author could be. 
For a long time it was confidently asserted that the books must be writ- 
ten by s man, and that the name “ Currer Bell” was his real name, 
It is now known that the only daughter of the Rey. P. Bronte, incum- 
bent of Haworth, near Bradford, in Yorkshire, is the authoress, and 
that she has been in the situation she so powerfully depicts—that of 
Guverness, She was at the house of some acquaintances of mine & 
short time back, and was represented to me as a most odd-looking, ec- 


middle- body—something of the style of Mrs. Jameson, 
py Parma is as rena as her books are sentimental and 
effusive. 


I don’t know that I ever saw our daily papers so devoid of interest 
as those of to-day are; there is absolutely nothing to comment on. Af- 
ter the exciting dishes we have had of late, something startling is al- 
ways wanted. But ‘‘ we are most part too inquisitive and apt to hark- 
en after news, which Cxsar in his Commentaries observes of the old 
Gauls—‘ they would be inquiring of every carrier and passenger what 
they had heard or seen—what news abroad? Quid toto 4 in 


erbe, &ec.’”” 
MonTreat, 25th March, 1850. 


The public attention here has for some time been chiefly directed to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, sitting in Criminal Term, in consequence 
of the expected trials of the parties accused of burning the Parliament 
House, as I stated in my last letter. Some evil-disposed persons had, 
last week, by means of inflammatory placards, by ringing bells vie a 
the streets to call out the “sections,” and by private intrigues—by 
these and other means,—made attempts to revive the riots of last 
spring and summer, but in vain. It turns out, too, that the persons to 

rescue the people were to rush, were in no risk; as in the only 
cases in which there was any Ptr ye of a conviction, the Bills 
have been thrown out by the Grand Jury. The others will, there- 
fore, I imagine meet a similar fate; but, even if not, there is no chance 
of their being tried during this term, which is to close by the end of 
the week. Messrs. Ferres, Mack, Heward, &c. are now supposed to be 
in little danger, even of the inconveniences of a trial. The Grand 
Jury consi as it does almost entirely of French Canadian farmers, 


the result of this affair, so far, has created a deal of surprise in 
many, and disappointment in not afew; but the fact is, that the jurors 
ignorant of English, and the majority of them having never sat 


on a jury before, every thing was left to two or three persons who con- 
ducted matters just as they pleased. The foreman was the only one 
ef the whole body who spoke both languages, and the Court had to ap- 
= an interpreter to translate the testimony, as well as to be a me- 
um of communication between the English and French jurymen. 
Such are the blessings of hasty and ill-considered legislation. Perhaps, 
the bad law in the present instance led to a happy result, —who knows ? 
It is said that Parliament is to meet about the middle of May. The 
report goes that Government is preparing a grand scheme of retrench- 
ment, by which a saving will accrue to the country of no less a sum 
than 000 ; I think it more likely to be $80,000, supposing that it is 
Seperted Goon atall. Mr. Merritt, the President of the Council, is the 
father of the new Reform ; and the howls of dismissed officials 

already — to make the night hideous, in anticipation of the evil to 
come. It is likely that an attempt will be made during the coming 
session of Parliament to get from that body an expression of opinion on 
the question of a union of the British North American Provinces, and 
also on that of an Elective Legislative Council. I think the last would 
be acceptable to the majority of the peopleof Canada. Several persons 
object to it, because they regard it as a departure from the principles of 
the British Constitution—which it is not. The main object is to get 
the best and ablest men to legislate for the country, and if this object 





oan be attained by electing the members of the Legislative Council in- 
stead of having them appointed by the Crown, I cannot see that any 
constitutional von e is in the way of the change. The body in 
estion is, witl us, for all practical pu a Council of Advice, and 
weight, which its views and opinions will always c with them, 
will mainly depend on the character of its members, and the confidence 
which the people have in their wisdom and integrity. Fy is plain, too, 
that the English Ministry are not sapeeed to making fhe Legisiative 
Council of any colony elective, should such be the “wish of the in- 
habitants. 

A Quebee paper says :— 

A deputation, consisting of Messrs. George Pemberton, Edward Ryan, Ed- 
ward Burstall, George Beswick, and Edward Mackie, of Quebec, and Messrs. 
Chapman and Robert Carter, of London, from Quebec and Melbourne Railwa 
Company, had an interview with Earl Grey, at the Colonial Office, on the 20t 
ultimo. 

Tam told further, that Earl Grey stated that he believed there would 
not be much difficulty in finding money in England to construct public 
works in Canada, if the country were quiet and peaceable; but that 

lish capitalists were, as a matter of course, averse to entrusting 
their money with a people who were in a continued whirl of excitement 
and a 

The following military intelligence is copied from one of our city pa- 
pers of this morning :-- 

We have heard it rumoured that, on the opening of the navigation, the two bat- 
talions of the Rifle Brigade—the one now at Quebec and the ether at Toronto— 
will be formed into one regiment, and do duty in Kingston next summer The two 
battalions of the 20th—the one being now in London and the other in Kingston— 
will also be formed into one regiment, and brought to Montreal). The 19th Regt., 
now in Montreal, will be removed to Quebec ; and the Reserve battalion of z; 
23d Regiment, now also in Montreal, will go to London, C.W. The 7ist Regi- 
ment, now in St. John’s, will be removed to Toronto; and it is also said that St. 
John’s, Isle-aux Noix, and Frontier villages are to be occupied by some com- 


ies of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. It is certain that the corps of Cana- 
Cavalry the Coloured Company are to be disbanded at the end of next 
month, 


There has been another outbreak against the School Bill at St. Gre- 
goire; but no mischief was done. I regret to learn that vast numbers 
of the French Habitans are equally inimical to the Municipal Bill as 
they are to that for yma yg" Big two best and most necessary mea- 

em. 

d public ball is to take place under the auspices of the Mon- 
t rd of April. 

There is no news of any importance from the Upper Province. From 
Nova Scotia we learn that the Legislature had passed resolutions in fa- 
your of reciprocity with the United States, and expressing their wil- 
lingness to extend to American citizens the right of fishing in British 
= on = — liberal terms. 

e weather has been rather cold for some days; but, still, Sprin 
is advancing with rapid strides. PP. : 


uo. Toronto, Marcu 26TH, 1850. 
€ announcement that an open meeting of Convocation, for the pur- 
_ of electing a Chancellor, a Pro-Vice Chancellor, and a ember of 
t of the University of Toronto, drew a large number to 
the buildings on Saturday, besides those who had been officially 
summoned te attend. The hi ings were by the Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, the President of the University, who read the statute passed 
the Committee of Visitation. This document ibed the holdin 
the present meeting of Convocation, the election by it of the severa 
officers named above, the duty of Pro-Vice Chancellor to preside, in 
of the Chancellor, the composition of the several Faculties, 
and the time and place for electing their Deans. As these provisions 
were new to the members, —— the President, and one of the Com- 
mittee which had drawn up the temporary statutes, Mr. Larratt 
Smith proposed a short adjournment, to give an opportunity of examin- 
ing the new rules. The Rev. Dr. Lundy, Mr. Crookshank, and Mr. 

Patten took the same view, while the urnment was strongly 

by Mr. Roaf, Dr. Richardson, and Dr. Connor, Professor of Law. The 
debate on the subject of adjournment branched off in various direc- 
tions, and a great variety of questions were brought up; but with 
these it seems scarcely n to trouble your readers. Their dis- 
cussion, which occupied some two or three hours, was only enlivened 
by one seene. Dr. McCaul, who presided with an spparently earnest 
desire to maintain harmony, and to effect the object for which the Con- 
tention had assembled, was provoked by a remark from Mr. Roaf touch- 


ing former proceedings in K College. The Rev. Doctor, afte 
little quiet sarcasm at Mr. Rede eaplah ecb Ors vig — 


| 
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The Convocation was now a mere empty pageant, deprived of all legi 
fonsanenn, wehlot. age cnntened on the Senate.—The difference was 
could now elect officers. And even here there were 

act. Look tothe clause relative to the Chancellor, by whieh 
and all its members were put under the ban, and the Convocation prevented from 
qoonrg them. The ect declared Clergymen ineligible for the highest office in 
the Un 









: - reap 8 rich harvest from his operatic undertaking in Boston. His suc- 


Orera tn Boston.—We are glad to hear that Maretzek is likely to 


cess is said to be very great, and both the critics and the public are in 
favour of his company. This success is deserved. 





versity, to which they had an unquestionable righ t to aspire rand there} = [rariaw Opera in New Yor«. The strong Havannah Company, 
in panera le tien Se ‘ae yee Ae on — Ayton ey 112 in number, have arrived in Charleston, and will ere long be before 
sity, he should discharge his detles faithfully, and be always mindful of the rights | ys at Niblo’s. 


and privileges of the Convocation and its members, and careful in rigidly wo 
Sanne ; but, while he stood up for these, he could not be unmindful o} 
rig 


he sh 





Id stand forward to protect them. 


[Here the Rev. gentleman was interrupted by Dr. Connor rising. Dr. Connor 
made several attempts to speak, but, failing to obtain a hearing, at length he sat 
There was great sensation in the Hal! during this scene ; and strong sym- 


down. 
pathy by the people assembled in favour of Dr. Mc Caul. } 


The business of election was at length arrived at, and nominations for 


the office of Chancellor were made by Dr. Connor, who yroanand Mr. 
Chief Justice Macaulay, Mr. L. W. Smith, who named 


ing 
eoul: 
notwithstandin, 
Chief Justice 


litics to influence their choice, of selecting 


the vote being 12 to 11. 
Mr. Larratt Smith and Dr. Beaumont were then proposed for the of- 
fice-of Pro-Vice Chancellor. 


Chancellor, and returned thanks for the honour done him, the Convo- 
cation proceeded to the election of a Member of the Caput. 


the first was rejected by a vote of 14 to 9, and Mr. Crookshank’s elec- 
tion was carried by the same number. 


session five hours, then broke up. 
Justice Macaulay persists in his refusal to act as Chancellor. 


principle will decline a high honour. 


other time, and he could not therefore consent to do so.” 


large majority, will unite on Lord Stanley. 
here is no political news stirring worth chronicling this week. 


fAusic 





Herr Serwe’s Farewei, Concert .—The farewell concert of this 
truly admirable Flutist, took place at the Apollo Saloon on Saturday 
evening last. As it was supposed to be tendered to him by his friends as 
a testimonial of their admiration of his talents and their esteem for 
his character, we expected to find a full room, but we regret to say that 
there was a beggarly account of empty benches. The very severe storm 
of the morning was some excuse, but the fine evening which closed the 


day should have induced his friends to make a stronger rally 


Mr. Seide was assisted by several brother flutists, Messrs. Eben, 
Busch, and J. A. Kyle, and also by Messrs. Timm and Scharfenberg. 
Mrs. Jones was to have assisted vocally, but a severe hoarseness prevent- 


It would bea work 
of supererogation at this time to speak of Herr-Seide’s performance; 


ed her ; there was consequently no vocal music. 


he is beyond a doubt the finest artist on his instrument that we hav 
ever heard in this country. In tone, execution, and in all that consti 
tutes the fine player, he is pre-eminent, and we are sure that he ha 
few if any superiors, either here or in Europe. We regret that we ar 
about to lose him ; but we are glad to hear that he goes to fulfil an im 


portant and lucrative post in London. The other gentlemen named, 
acquitted themselves admirably, and the concert went off to the satis- 


faction of all, who love that dulcet instrument —the flute. 


Concert or SespastTian A. Coox.—A very thin audience attended 
the concert of this youthful American aspirant to musical honours. 


Master Cook is quite a child both in years and in appearance, an 


interest in the public mind ; but the getters up of this concert used th 


second Mozart, or another Franz Listz, at least. The very transparen 
system of puffing pursued by these parties did not, however, gull th 
public, but resulted, we fear, in a considerable pecuniary loss. 


It should prove a warning to others. 


taste and school yet unformed, the result is ruinous. 


sion, but in gymnastic exhibitions he cannot hope to raise a won 


the pieces he now plays, may, in kindness, be taken from him. 


cacy, but as a general remark, he smashes the instrument most unmer 


unfit to place in the hands of pupils, and especially in the ail « 
the young. 


stances, but as he had to draw out his flute over aninch, to accommo 
and still have remained in perfect tone. 


ment as a solo singer. 


in our columns, to-day. 








f bis 
ts, and those of his brethren, in their clerical capacity, and upon every fitting 


ord Stanley, 
Dr. Lundy, who nominated Sir Allan Macnab, and Mr. Roaf, who, after 
naming Mr. Vice Chancellor Esten, withdrew the proposition. Dr. 
Connor made some introductory remarks on the propriety of not allow- 
e best person they 

find in the Province, and of not choosing an absentee; and 
the fact that Mr. Crookshank read a letter from Mr. 
acaulay, in which his resolution not to serve as Chan- 
cellor seems sufficiently decided, he was elected by a majority of one, 


The former gentleman was elected, the 
vote being 13 to 10. Mr. Smith having taken his seat as Pro-Vice 


Mr. W. 
Wedd and Mr. George Crookshank were proposed. The nomination of 


The Convocation, after being in 
It is understood that Mr. Chief 
** His rea- 
son,” says the Globe, *‘ for doing so, all must agree to be a sound and 
just one, and all will join in praise of the man who to maintain a right 
Judge Macaulay has always 
thought that no one who occupied the Judicial bench should be a candi- 
date in a popular election of any kind ; and though in this case he did 
not sanction his name being used as a candidate, yet his acceptance of 
the office would be sufficient justification for bringing him forward an- 


From what 
transpired at the Convocation, I should imagine that its choice, by a 


would, from his cleverness and accomplishments, have created much 


puff preliminary to so great an extent, that we, in common with the 
public, were bound to believe that his appearance was the advent of a 


This, 
as we have frequently pointed out, is a necessary consequence, a natu- 
ral result from the reaction of over-excited and unfulfilled expectations. 
Master Cook is a clever lad, and 
has acquired a good deal of execution with his right hand; but his left 
is weak, ineffective, and uneducated. He seems to have good musical 
capacities ; but we are bound to state that he is no “ marvellous boy.” 
He has the materials from which to make an excellent pianist, but if it 
is desirable that he should truly comprehend music in its higher mean- 
ing, he should be taught to forget the milk and water trash which he 
played at the Tabernacle on Monday evening. It is not music in any 
sense of the word—that implies art ; passages strung together, having 
little consecutiveness, and less musical meaning, may do very well to 
flash on the ears of a miscellaneous audience, but to the student, with 
A boy of such 
tender years may astonish us by simple and exquisite taste and expres- 


der where De Meyer has been, and Hoffman yet remains. Master 
| Cook is a promising boy, and we trust that such pernicious models as 


Mr. H. C. Becht, whois announced as ‘“‘ the instructor of Master 
Cook,” and whose name appears nine times in the programme, as com- 
poser and performer, we had occasion to notice some time since. He 
has much execution on the piano, and plays at intervals with much deli- 


cifully. He was the composer of all the piano pieces (save one) which 
were played during the evening. The remarks which we have made 
above, refer to these compositions, and show in what estimation we hold 
them. They are not, of course, entirely devoid of merit, but the good 
points are as specks of light in an ocean of darkness, and are quite 


Mr. J. A. Kyle played two solos on the flute most admirably. His 
efforts would have been worthy of our .warm praise under any circum- 


date the pitch of the piano forte, he merits still farther eulogium. This 
circumstance also speaks strongly for the perfection of the new Siccama 
flute, for we doubt ifany other kind would have stood the lengthening, 
A Mr. Oehrlein, announced 
as ‘‘ from the Duke of Baden’s Opera,” made his first appearance in a 
solo. We presume he has been preparing for this début, by exercising 
his lungs during the season in the choruses of Maretzek’s opera. This 
gentleman has a heavy voice and a heavy style, and is out of his ele- 


Musican Funpv Socrevy.—We call the attention of our musical 
readers to the card of thanks, of the Musical Fund Society, published 





Trauian Orera 1n Lonvon.—Notwithstanding the general belief 
that the metropolis cannot support two companies, the two rivals are ty 
this time in full blast. The old establishment, under Lumley, was t, 
open on the 12th inst. with Parodi in Medea, and Carlotta Grisi jy 4 
new ballet. The engagements of note comprise Sontag, Catherine Hayeg, 
and Madame Frezzolini, with Gardoni, Sims Reeves and Lablache 
Several new operas are promised. Balfe is, probably, to conduct. The 
Covent Garden House was to open with Der Freischatz on the 16th of 
this month. The engagements of eminence comprise (risi, Viardot, 
and Castellan, with Mario, Tamburini, Ronconi, and Tagliafico, unde, 
the admirable conduct of Costa. Lumley, without Jenny Lind, wil) be 
pushed hard ; but the ballet will help him through. 
BOrama. 

Broapway THEATRE.—Tbe very successful run of the new Comedy has been 
necessarily suspended, in consequence of the withdrawal of Mr. Blake ; but the 
Management has been fortunate in securing an attraction equally great, in Miss 
Davenport, who has drawn excellent houses during the week by her finished and 
artistical performances of the Countess in “ Love,” Juliet, Julia in the “ Hunch 
back,” and Pauline, in the “ Lady of Lyons.” This talented young actress has 
lately returned from a highly successful Southern and Western tour, during 
which she has won “golden opinions” from the public and the press, and 
deservedly so, for she stands pre eminently among the finished histrionic ar/isies 
of the day. 

Miss Davenport is a peculiarly striking example of what study. training and 
practice may effect. She is, in all the artistical essentials of her profession, 
literally perfect. We were strikingly impressed with her thoroughness in these 
points, in witnessing her balcony scene in “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ on Wednesday 
evening. It was indeed a very triumph of conventional art. Every speech was 
delivered with a chiselled precision of elocutionary expression, consumma:e 
in its finish; not a shade of modulation of which the language is susceptlble 
escaped her observation, whilst the auxiliaries of activa, attitude, and bye-play 
were of the same appropriate and elaborate character. It was actually delightful 
to witness such a perfect display of mimic art: and yet with all this finish, grace, 
and elegance, it would have been impossible for an attentive spectator to fall 
into the illusion, that it was the artless, impassioned Juliet of Shakspeare before 
him, any more than he could by a stretch of imagination convert the imitation 
jewelry and tinsel of the stage decorations into veritable gems and bullion. I: 
was in fact, a literal triumph of art. Itis im this, that Miss Davenport so 
pre-eminently excels, and for this we are ready to yield her all praise and ai 
respect: could she couple with this exquisite conventional perfection the more 
valuable essentials of the Real school of acting, we shiould be among the fore 
most of her most unqualified admirers. 

-| Mr. George B. Barrett has entered upon his duties as stage manager at this 
house with commendable alacrity, and we cordially wish him a prosperous career 
in his new undertaking. 


Bunton’s THEATRE.—We perceive that several novelties are in preparation 
here, among the most prominent of which is Hertz’s admirable Dramatic Sketch 
“ King Rene’s Daughter,” lately produced in London with great success. It 
e| was also selected by Her Majesty for one of the private representations at 
Windsor Castle. A new farce by Buckstone, called the “ Alarming Sacrifice,” 
is also underlined. 

Tue Astor OrerA Hovuss.—Mr. Bass’s experiment of converting this elegant 
theatre into a Dramatic Temple, for the Summer season, bids fair to be success 
fal. On the opening night a large and fashionable audience assembled, and the 
houses during the week have been respectable. A very talented working com- 
pany has been brought together by the Lessee ; and, with the aid of novelties, 
we think that Mr. Bass may ultimately render his Theatre one of the chief points 
of attraction. 

“The Lady of Lyons,” for the opening night, introduced te the New York 
d | boards a new débutante, in the person of Miss E. Marie Duret, who sustained the 
character of Pauline in a highly respectable style. This lady possesses a goo 
e | figure and face, is perfectly conversant with stage business, and will prove a de 
pendable stock actress. Mr. G. Vandenhoff, was the Claude Melnotte of the eve 
ning, and was received with much favour by the audience. Mr Bass was warm 

ly applauded in his favourite part of Col. Dumas, and Mr Lynne as Beawsean 
P was sound and judicious in his usual style. Mrs. Dyott made an excellent Mad- 
ame Deschapples ; nor should we omit to notice the Widow Melnotte of Mrs 
Hamilton ; it -vas positively refreshing, from her exceedingly natural, co!loquie! 
and subdued mode of rendering the part. 
in the play. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Chas. Kemble Mason made bis first appearance 
in New York, after an absence of many years, in the character of Jago, and we 
unequivocally say, that we have seldom seen in this city so able and powerful! au 
interpretation of this wonderful creation. To those of the audience familiar with 
the Kemble and Young school of acting, Mr. Mason’s performance must have been 
a rare treat, bringing back as it did, the most vivid recollections of the body, the 
vigour, and strong intellectuality, which characterized the acting of the last age. 
It would far exceed our limits to notice the many admirable points made by Mr. 
Masen in his delineation of this consummate villain. We were particularly 
pleased with the clese discrimination he evinced, in suiting his manner to the pe 
culiar character of thedupes he was working upon, with the assumed honesty 0! 
his demeanour—rendered more vivid in its simulation, and with the terrible 
earnestness of the malignity and revenge which marked his soliloquies. [nthe 
great scene in the third act, he rose to a positive excellence we have rarely see” 
. | surpassed. Many of our readers will remember the marvellous Jago of Macready, 
and with those reminiscences will be associated the fact, that in this scene M° 
Macready was comparatively ineffective—that is, as contrasted with the other 
scenes of the play. Mr. Mason, on the contrary, gave every line of it with terrible 
reality. He infused the poison into the ears of the confiding Moor with the wili- 
ness of a demon assuming the appearance of an Angel of light. It was 2 ré 
triumph, worthy of the illustrious stock from which Mr. Mason springs for we 
suppose our readers are acquainted with the fact that this gentleman is a nephe* 
of John and Charles Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and consequently a cousin to Mrs. 
- | Frances Anne Kemble. . 

Mr. Vandenhoff sustained the part of Othello with his usual artistical ability 
differing very little in his delineation of the part from what he made it when 0° 
last played it at this house to the inimitable Jago of Macready. Miss _ 
made an extremely interesting Desdemona. and Mrs. McLean proved herself : 
valuable actress in Emilia. Our old favourite Walcot would have been more * 
home in Roderigo than Cassio, but his elegant costume and graceful bearing. with 
his perfect stage tact, carried him through a difficult part with respectability. He 
is an invaluable acquisition at this house, being one of the most finished vaude- 
ville actors now in this country. 

We most sincerely wish Mr. Bass every success in his arduous undertaking. 
- | But we think that it will mainly depend upon the character of the entertainmen's 
he may select for his audiences. We regret to see him commence with 2 me 
worst features of the star system. The worthy manager may rest assurec we 
the days of the star nuisance have nearly expired in New York, as far as the a 
tempt to convert merely respectable mediocrity into eminence is concerned. Mr. 
Bass has collected together a very excellent stock company, and one that would 
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She made it a prominent feature 
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t le 
pany into stars challengec a higher cast of criticism than the a nen 
pass through unscathed, and consequent disappointment eneees, -_ me e 4 7 
and the manager. Pieces, new or attractive, well cast, carefully played, ana | 


be atceptable to the public ; but the attempt to transform individuals of this com |. 





fect in the minutiw of stage arrangements, will be found infinitely more profits 
ble, than the engagement of these minor satellites of the histrionic mene 
who twinkle to empty benches, and yet contrive to ™" away with the Li 
share from the Treasury. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Wuire Jacker; on THE Wortp tw a MAn-or-War. By Herman 
Melville. New York. 1850. Harpers.—Two extracts from this book, 
that appeared lately in our columns, will have prepared readers for a 
work of rare merit ; and a perusal of it entire will fully confirm that 
jmpression—at least on the minds ef those who do not “ hate the sea,” 
and have not very dainty nerves. If you be in either predicament, 
seek entertainment elsewhere, for herein you will only get such scanty 
glimpses of Jand as may be at times seen through the port-holes, and 
meet with such revelations of inner life on board a frigate as have more 
truth than poetry to recommend them. As if to certify also that there 
js no fiction, no allegory, in the startling avowals that he here presents 
to his countrymen, the author conspicuously prefixes to them the fol- 
lowing brief but comprehensive “ note,” bearing date in this city, and 
in this month of March. 
ola. 25° ining in'e Besbonr of the, Pease, Ocacn, Aber remetaing ip thle 
frigate for more than a year, I was discharged from the service upon the vessel's 
arrival home. My man-of-war experiences and observations are incorporated 
in the present volume. 

The United States ship Veversink, the old Commodore, Captain Claret, 
Lieutenants Bridewell, Selvagee, and Mad Jack, the Purser, and Dr. 
Cuticle the surgeon, will probably by the aid of the above note be re- 
cognised as portraits. But be that as it may, they are admirably drawn 
as types of a class. The object of the book is—or at least the effect 
must be—to bring to public notice the oppressive rigor of the laws that 
regulate the American Navy, and the terrible severity with which they 
are carried into effect. Now in order to do this, Mr. Melville has not 
peopled his quarter-deck with demons, and his forecastle with angels : 
he has not made officers and men play the parts respectively of wolves 
and lambs. His choice, picked men amongst the crew, his “ Jack 
Chases” and two or three more, are exceptions to the general rule ; for 
as a whole his ‘“ jovial tars” are, in a moral point of view, as villanous 
a set of fellows as can well be got together, outside the walls of a peni- 
tentiary. When we say this, weare, of course, prepared to assert that 
the following disclaimer is borne out by the contents of the book. 


Be it here, once and for all, understood, that no sentimental and theoretic love 
for the common sailor ; no romantic belief in that peculiar noble-heartedness and 
exaggerated generosity of disposition fictitiously imputed to him in novels; and 
no Lat en esire to gain the reputation of being his friend have actuated me 
in any thing I have said, in any part of this work, touching the gross oppression 
under which I know that the sailor suffers. Indifferent as to who may be the 
parties concerned, I but desire to see wrong things righted, and equal justice ad- 
ministered to all. 


Nor is the wide difference between sea and shore, so far as regards 
the law and its administration, forgotten by Herman Melville, whilst 
denouncing in no measured terms the evils that exist in both. On this 
point he says, 


In final reference to all that has been said in previous chapters touching the 
severity and unusualness of the laws of the American Navy, and the large au- 
thority vested in its commanding officers, be it here observed, that White-Jacket 
is not unaware of the fact, that the respousibility of an officer commanding at sea 
—whether in the merchant service or the national marine—is unparalleled by 
that of any other relation in which man may stand toman. Nor is he unmindful 
that both wisdom and hamanity dictate that, from the peculiarity of his position, 
a sea officer in command should be clothed with a degree of authority and dis- 
cretion inadmissible in any master ashore. But, at the same time, these princi- 
ples—recognized by all writers on maritine law—have undoubtedly furnished 
warrant for clothing modern sea-commanders and naval courts-martial with powers 
which exceed the due limits of reason and necessity. Nor is this the only.in- 
stance where right and salutary principles, in themselves almost self-evident and 
infallible, have been advanced in justification of things, which in themselves are 
just as self-evidently wrong and pernicious ' 


Flogging is anathematised in as plain and emphatic language as man 
can use, denounced as “‘ religiously, morally, and immutably wrong.” 
Almost every occurrence on board the Veversink is painfully interwov- 
en with allusions to the “gratings,” past, present, or to come. And 
yet, in spite of this pervading effort to represent things as we fear they 
too often are, we cannot say that the perusal of White Jacket’s narra- 
tive induces us to join him in his eloquent cry for the immediate abdli- 
tion of flogging in the Navy, at all risks and every hazard. Page after 
page, our indignation has been aroused, and our sense of humanity and 
justice citraged—not by the fact that flogging is recoghised by naval 
law, but by proofs that punishment is sometimes atrociously converted 
into torture, and that caprice, malice, or ignorance on the part of irre- 
sponsible officers too often renders justice null and void. Curiously 
enough, though the comments of “ Jack” on naval discipline, and other 
matters pertaining to man-of-war life, are here set down with a re- 
markable air of truth, we remember no direct testimony that “ Jack” 
himself considered flogging, per se,as the most intolerable of his griev- 
ances. In so able, so practical, and so large-minded an author as Her- 
man Melville, we scarcely expected to find the “ essential dignity of 
man” and “the spirit of our domestic institutions” lugged in on such 
4 question as this. Is it consistent with the “ essential dignity,” that 
one man should sweep the floor of Congress, and another make laws 
upon it which his democratic countrymen must obey? If the world 
Were big enough, and each man had his desolate island to himself, 
Robinson Crusoe fashion, we might keep up this pleasant non-committal 
delusion, but in the “« world in a man-of-war,” or in the world out of it, 
this phantom may be left to the Transcendentalists, amongst whom our 
euthor is by far too good a fellow to be classed. Ere we leave this part 
of White Jacket’s adventures and opinions, let us moreover acknowl- 
edge how candidly he admits, that in English ships of war there is less 
Ph than in hisown. His words are as follows, and we quote 

vt as @ little set-off against the “ democratic institutions :” 

a i: 38 singular that while the Lieutenants of the watch in American men-of-war 
a ang teurped the power of inflicting corpura! punishment with the colt, few or 
mi Beans abuses were known inthe English Navy. And though the captain of 
dena > armed ship is authorized to inflict, at his own discretion, more than a 
wha es (I think three dozen), yet it is to be doubted whether upon the 
ons 1. ere is as much flogging at present in the English Navy as in the Ameri- 
in Con echivalric Virginian, John Randolph of Roanoke, declared, in his place 
Ambasendey that on board of the American man-of-war that carried him out 
is pe tal 'o Russia he had witnessed more flogging than had taken place on 
what I ie antation of five hundred African slaves inten years. Certain it is, from 
to be | er eartooally seen, that the ~— officers, as a general thing, seem 
on ©ss disliked by their crews than the American officers by theirs. The 
een Probably is, that many of them, from their station in life, have been more 
on y eee: Ay social command ; hence, quarter-deck authority sits more naturally 
exhibition . coarse, vulgar man, who happens to rise to high naval rank by the 
PO of talents not incompatible with vulgarity, invariably proves a tyrant 
that the tie Itisa thing that American mav-of-war's-men have often observed 
guise ate maren Som the ares pon States, the descendants of the old Vir- 
° seve i - 
mand, than the Northers heen ee Pere gentle and gentlemanly in com 

W i - 
the rere agree with Mr. Melville in his condemnation of many of 
‘arb tea oie of ships of war, by which ‘‘ Jack’s” comforts 
whatever” ‘ me his health is injured, without any adequate cause 
Detetes A hg distribution of sleep and food, by which he is left 
enntens fan + pene without the latter, and never enjoys more 
of these evils : tA geered on a stretch, is one of the most crying 
repeating on 4 » Jowever, we have no room to trace. We prefer 

v.26 Our unqualified admiration of the touches of h h 
wit, and practical philosophy w; of the touches of humour, pathos, 
Jacket are plentifully se Pay, with which the lighter portions of White- 
ea, 06 pleasantly set ‘ Tg sy The nautical sketches are unsurpass- 
for taking away so much by A are, that one almost forgives the writer 

marked twice as many pass ee of the sea. Our pencil has 
Passages for quotation as we can afford to quote, 


and 
80 we must needs content ourselves with picking out the shortest. 
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Thus, then, doeg he apostrophis: the dinner-hour of the man-cf-war’s 


crew. 


Twelve o'clock! It is the natural centre, key-stone, and very heart of the day. 
At that hour the sun has arrived at the top of his hill; and as he seems to hang 
poised there a while, before coming dewn on the other side, it is but reasonable to 
su that he is then to dine ; setting an eminent example to all man- 
kind. The rest of the day is called afternoon ; the very sound of which fine old 
Saxon word conveys a feeling of the bulwarks and a nap; a summer sea—soft 
breezes creeping over it; dreamy dolphins gliding in the distance. Afternoon ! 
the word implies that it is an iece, coming after the grand drama of the 
day; something to be taken leisurely and \azily. But how can this be, if you 
dine at five? For, after a'l, though Paradise Lost be a noble m, and we, 
men-.f-war's men, no doubt, largely partake in the immortality of the immortals ; 
yet, let us candidly confess it, shipmates, that, upon the whole, our dinners are 
the most momentous affairs of these lives we lead beneath the moon. What 
— a day without a dinner? a dinnerless day! such a day had better bea 
night. : 

Again: twelve o’clock is the natural hour for us men-of war’s men to dine, 
because at that hour the v time-pieces we have invented arrive at their ter- 
minus ; they can get no further than twelve; when straightway they continue 
their old rounds again. Doubtless, Adam and Eve dined at twelve; and the 
Patriarch Abraham in the midst of his cattle ; and old Job with his noon mowers 
and reapers, in that d plantation of Uz; and old Noah himself, in the Ark, 
mnst have gone to dinner at precisely eight bells (noon), with all his floating 
families and tarm-yards. 


Inimitably well are ‘‘ Selvagee” and “‘ Mad Jack,” two Lieutenants, 
contrasted—the one laced, and braced, and cologne-watered—the 
other—but let White Jacket describe him : 


With the gentleman of cravats and curling irons, how strongly contrasts the 
man who was born inagale! For in some time of hepa re Cape Horn or 
Hatteras—Mad Jack must have entered the world—such things have been—not 
with a silver spoon, but with a — -trumpet in his mouth ; wrapped up in a 
caul, as in a main-sail—for a charmed life against shipwrecks he bears—and 
crying, Luff! luff, you may !—Steady !— ! Worldho !—here lam! 

"Atel Jack is in his saddle on the sea. is his home; he would not care 
much, if another Flood came and overflowed the dry land ; for what would it do 
but float his good ship higher and higher and carry his proud nation’s flag round 
the globe, over the very capitals of all hostile states! Then would masts sur- 
mount spires; and all mankind, like the Chinese boatmen in Canton River, live 
in flotillas and fleets, and find their food in the sea. 

Mad Jack was expressly created and labelled for a tar. Five foot nine is his 
mark, in his socks; and not bet ae over eleven stone before dinner. Like so 
many ship’s shrouds, his muscles tendons are all set true, trim, and taut; he 
is braced up fore and aft, like a ship on the wind. His broad chest is a bulk- 
head, that dams off the gale; and his nose is an aquiline, that divides it in two, 
like a keel. His loud, lusty lungs are two belfries, full of all manner of chimes ; 
but you ony hear his deepest bray, in the height of some tempest—like the great 
bell of St. Paul’s, which only sounds when the King or the Devil is dead. 

Look at him there, where he stands on the poop—one foot on the rail, and one 
hand on a shroud—his head thrown back, and his renee ee an elephant’s 
trunk thrown up in the air. Is he going to shoot dead with sound those fellows 
on the main-topsail-yard ? 

Mad Jack was a bit of a tyrant—they say all good officers are—but the sailors 
loved him all round ; and would much rather stand fifty watches with him, than 
one with a rose-water sailor. 

But Mad Jack, alas! has one fearful failing. Hedrinks. And so do we all. 
But Mad Jack, he only drank brandy. The vice was inveterate; surely, like 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, he must have been suckled at a puncheon. Ve 
often, this bad habit got him'into very serious scrapes, Twice was he puto 
duty by the Commodore ; and once he came near being broken for his frolics. 
So far as his efficiency as a sea-officer was concerned, on shore at least, Jack 
might bouse away as mueh as he pleased ; but afloat it will not do at all. 

Now, if he only followed the wise example set by those ships of the desert, the 
camels ; and while in port, drank for the thirst past, the thirst present, and the 
thirst to come—so that he might cross the ocean sober; Mad Jack would get 
along pretty well. Still better, if he would but eschew brandy altegether ; and 
only drink of the limpid white-wine of the rills and the, brooks. 


To curtail it would spoil his description of his own non-descript sub- 
stitute for a pea-jacket, from which fantastic garment the book takes its 
title. It gets him into all sorts of scrapes, and will give his readers 
many a laugh. Nor will the individual portraits fail to do the same, 
so abounding are they with sly touches of genial humour. Here is a 
quarter-gunner: 


Quoin was a litle old man.of-war’s man, noel five feet high, with a com- 
plexion like a gun-shot wound after it is healed. He was indefatigable in attend- 
ing to his duties; which consisted in taking care of one division of the guns, em- 
bracing ten of the aforesaid twenty-four-pounders. Ranged u cme the ship’s 
side at regular intervals, they resembled not a little a stud of sable chargers in 
their stalls. Among this iron stud little Quoin was continually running in and 
out, currying them down, now and then, with an old rag, or keeping the flies off 
with a brush. To Quoin, the honour and dignity of the United States of America 
seemed indissolubly linked with the keeping his guns unspotted and glossy. He 
himself was black as a chimney-swee arn 4 continually tending them, and rub- 
bing them down with black paint. He would sumetimes get outside of the port- 
holes and peer into their muzzles, as a monkey into a bottle. Or, like a dentist, 
he seemed intent upon examining their teeth. Quite as often, he would be brush- 
ing out their touch-holes with a little wisp of oakum, like a Chinese barber in 
Canton, cleaning a patient's ear. 

Such was his solicitude, that it was a thousand pities he was not able to dwarf 
himself still more, so as to creep in at the touch-hole, and examining the whole 
interior of the tube, emerge at last from the muzzle. Quoin swore by his guns, 
and slept by their side. Woe betide the man whom he found leaning against 
them, or in any way soiling them. He seemed seized with the crazy fancy, that 
his darling twenty-four-pounders were fragile, and might break, like glass 
retorts. 


Itis hard to cull a passage for ladies from this clever book ; but here 
is a short one, apropos to the importance of having cheering sights and 
sounds about one, if condemned to uncongenial occupations : 


But of all chamber furniture in the world, best calculated tocure a bad temper 
and breed a pleasant one, is the sight of a lovely wife. If you have children, 
however, that are teething, the nursery should be a way up stairs ; at sea, 
it ought to be in the mizzen-top. Indeed, teething children play the very deuce 
with a husband’s temper. I have known three promising young husbands com- 
pletely spoil on their wives’ hands, by reason of a teething child, whose worrisome. 
ness happened to be aggravated at the time by the summer-complaint. With a 
breaking heart, and my handkerchief to my eyes, I followed those three hapless 
young husbands, one after the other, to their premature graves. 


Pleasantly does White Jacket deprecate his station at one of the 
quarter-deck guns, which brings him near the superior officers, and 
gives him so much a better chance of being shot in action. He has no 
idea of being a target for balls that miss the Commodore, concluding 
thus his estimate of naval glories : 


The hurried, hasty, indiscriminate, reckless, abandoned manner in which both 
sailors and soldiers nowadays fight is really painful to any serious-minded, 
methodical old gentleman, especially if he chance to have systematized his mind 
as anaccountant. There is little or no skill and bravery about it. Two parties, 
armed with lead and old iron, envelop themselves in a cloud of smoke, and pitch 
their lead and old iron abeut in all directions. If you happen to be in the way, 
you are hit; possibly, killed; if net, you escape. In sea-actions, if by good or 

ad luck, as the case may be, a round shot, fired at random through the smoke, 
happens to send over-board your fore-mast, another to unship your rudder, there 
you lie crippled, pretty much at the mercy of your foe ; who, accordingly pro- 
nounces himeelf victor, though that honour properly belongs to the Law of Gravi- 
tation operating on the enemy’s balls in the smoke. Instead of tossing the old 
lead and iron into the air, therefore, it would be much better amicably to toss up 
acopper and let heads win. 


Of hammocks, and the dismal dormitories on the berth-deck, he 
says : 


When you have the requisite room, you always have “spreaders” in your 
hammock ; that is, two horizontal sticks, one at each end, which serve to keep the 
sides apart and create a wide vacancy between, wherein you can turn over and 
over—lay on this side or that; on your back, if you please; stretch out your 
legs; in short, take your ease in your hammock ; for of all inns, your bed is the 

est. 


_ But when, with five hundred other hammocks, yours is crowded and jammed 
in on ail sides, on a frigate’s berth-deck ;t,he third from above, when “spreaders” 
are prohibited by an express edict from the Captain's cabin; and every man 
about you is jealously watchful of the rights and privileges of his own proper 
hammock, as settled by law and usage ; then your hammock is your Bastile and 
canvas jujug; into which, or out of which, it is very hard to get; and where 
sleep is but a mockery and a name. 


And still further, on the subject of sleeping, occurs this comical bit 
of description : 


During three days of the stormiest weather, we were given the privilege of 
the berth-deck (at other times strictly interdicted), where we were permitted to 
spread our jackets, and take a nap in the morning after the eight hours’ night ex- 
posure. But this privilege was buta be arly one, indeed. Not to ak of 
our jackets—used for blankets—bein oles wet, the spray, coming, down the 
hatchways, kept the planks of the bertl-deck itself constantly wet; whereas, had 
we been permitted our hammocks, we might have swung dry over all this 
deluge. But we endeavoured to make ourselves as warm and comfortable as 
possible, chiefly by close stowing, so as to generate a little steam, in the absence 
of any fire-side warmth. You have seen, perhaps, the way in which they box up 
subjects intended to illustrate the winter lectures of a professor of surgery. Just 
so we laid ; heel and point, face to back, dove-tailed into each other at every ham 





and knee. The wet of our jackets, thus densely packed, would soon begin to 


distill. But it was like pouring hot water on to keep you from . Be 
was like being “packed” Saouten the soaked sheets ia ? Water-cure E ish- 


tment. 

Such a could not be preserved for any considerable period without 
shiting forside. Three or four times Prno Me the four hours I would be 
from a wet doze by the hoarse cry of a fellow who did the duty of a cor- 
the after-end of my file, « S s ahoy! stand by to slew round !” 
double shuffle, we all rolled in concert, and found ourselves facing 
of the bowsprit. But, however you turned, your nose was sure 
other of the steaming backs on your two There was 
some litte relief in the change of odor consequent upon this. 


The following is the wind-up : 


Indeed, come to look at it, what more does a man. of-war’s-man absolutely re- 
quire to live in than his own skin? That’s room enough ; and room e to 
turn in, if he but knew bow to shift his spine, end for end, like a ramrod, without 
disturbing his next neighbour. 


The magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro has been often described ; 
but probably never thus powerfully illustrated : 


All round, deep inlets run into oo news mountain land, and, overhung with 
wild Highlands, more resemble Loch Katrines than Lake Lemans. And though 
Loch Katrine has been sung by the bonneted Scott, and Lake Leman by the 
coroneted Byron ; yet here, in Rio, both the loch and the lake are but two 
wild flowers in a prospect that is almost unlimited. For, behold! far away and 
away, stretches the broad blue of the water, to yonder soft-swelling hills o light 

en, backed by the pores pinnacles and pipes of the Organ Mountains; 
fitly so called, for in thunder-time they roll cannonades down the bay, drowning 
the blended bass of al! the cathedralsin Rio. Shout amain, exalt your voices, 
stamp es feet, jubilate, Organ Mountains ! and roll your Te Deums round the 


world 

What though, for more than five thousand five hundred mews har- 
bour of Rio lay hid in the hills, unknown by the Catholic Portuguese? Centu- 
ries ere Haydn performed before emperors and kings, these Organ Mountains 

layed his Oratorio of the Creation, before the Creator himself. But nervous 
Haydn could not have endured that cannonading choir, since this composer of thun- 
der-bolts himself died at Jast through the erashing cummotion of Napoleon’s 
bombardment of Vienna. 

But all mountains are Crgan Meuntains : the Alps and the Himmelahs ; the 
une Chain, the Ural, the Andes, the Green Hills and the White. All 
of them play anthems forever: The Messiah, and Samson, and Israel in Egypt, 
and Saul and Judas Maccabeus, and Solomen. 

Archipelago Rio! ere Noah on old Ararat anchored his ark, there lay anchored 
in you at these green, rocky isles I now see But God did not build on you, 
isles! those long lines of batteries ; nor did our blessed Saviour stand godfather 
at the christening of yon frowning fortress of Santa Cruz, though named in hon- 
our of himself, the divine Prince of Peace ! 

Amphitheatrical Rio! in your broad expanse might be held the Resurrection 
and Judgment-day of the whole world’s men-of-war, by the 5 eae 
of fleets—the flag-ships of the Phenician armed aoe’ Tyre, and Sidon ; of 
King Solomon’s annual squadrons that sailed to a ; whence in after times, 
perhaps, sailed the Acapulco fleets of the Spaniards, with golden ingots fer bal- 

asting ; the flag-ships of all the Greek and Persian that ug 
at Sal mis; of all the Roman and Egyptian galleys that, like, wi 
blood-dripping prows, beaked each other at Actium; of all the Danish 
keels of the Vikings ; of all the musquito craft of Abba Thule, of the Pe- 
lews, when he went to vanquish Artingall; of all the Venetian, , and 
Papal fleets that came tothe shock at Lepanto ; of both horns of the crescent of 
the Spanish Armada ; of the Portuguese squadron that, under the gallant Gama, 
chastised the Moors, and discovered the Moluccas; of all the Dutch navies led 
by Van Tromp, and sunk by Admiral Hawke ; of the forty-seven French and 
Spanish sail-of-the line that, for three months, essayed to batter down Gibraltar ; 
ot all Nelson’s seventy-fours that thunder-bolted off St. Vincent's, at the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar ; of all the frigate-merchantmen of the East India 
Company ; of Perry’s war-brigs, sloops, and schooners that scattered the British 
armament on Lake Erie ; of all the Barbary corsairs captured i 
of the war-canoes of the Polynesian kings, Tammahammaha a | Pomare—ay 
one and all, with Commodore Noah for their Lord High Admiral—in this abound- 
ing Bay of Rio these fiag-ships mightall come to r, and swing round in con- 
cert to the first of the flood. 


Dr. Cuticle, the Surgeon, is perhaps more caricatured than any one 
on board. See how he advises the Assistant-Surgeons : 

The town, the cities, the metropolis, young gentlemen, is the place for you 
students ‘ at least in these dull times of ‘peuas, when the army navy furnish 
no inducements for a youth ambitious of rising in our honourable profession. 
Take an old man’s advice, and if the war now threatening between the States and 
Mexico should break out, exchange your Navy commissions for commissions in 
the army. From having no military marine herself, Mexico has always been 
backward in furnishing subjects for the amputation-tables of foreign navies. 

We wish we could find room for the race between the Veversink and 
an English and a French frigate, on coming out of Rio; but we must 
conclude our quotations by one more short passage that will be relished 
by those who have known and admired the old-fashioned quarter-gal- 
leries of ships-of-war, now giving way to the utilitarian round-stern. 

The chains designates the small platform outside of the hull, at the base of the 
large shrouds leading down from the three mast-heads to the bulwarks. At 
present they seem to be getting out of among merchant-vessels, along with 
the fine, old-fashioned quarter-galleries, litle turret-like appurtenances,which, in 
the day#ef the old Admirals, set off the angles of an armed ship’s stern Here 


a naval officer tmight lounge away an hour after action, smoking a cigar, to drive 
out of his whiskers the villainous smoke of the gunpowder. The picturesque, 


i 








delightful stern-gallery, also, a broad balcony overhanging the sea, anc entered 
from the Captain’s cabin, much as you might enter a bower from a lady’s chatn- 
ber ; this charming balcony, where, sailing over summer seas in the days of the 
old Peruvian viceroys, the Spanish cavalier Mendanna, of Lima, made love to the 
Lady Isabella, as they voyaged in quest of the Solomon Islands, the fabulous 
Ophir, the Grand Cyclades ; and the | Isabella, at sunset, blushed like the 
Orient, and gazed down to the gold-fish and silver-hued flying-fish, that wove the 
woop and warf of their wakes in bright, scaly tartans and plaids underneath 
where the Lady reclined ; this charming balcony quisite retreat—has been 
cut away by Vandalic innovations. Ay, that claw-footed old gallery is no longer 
in fashion ; in Commodore's eyes, is no longer genteel. 


** White Jacket” in its serious portions must draw the attention of se- 
rious men. In its lighter pages, it bears those inherent marks of 
fancy, freshness, and power, which the public has determined to find in 
every work that bears the name of Herman Melville. 





GaALuery or ILLustrious AMERICANS. ew York. 1850. Brady.— 
The second and third numbers of this promising work are before us, 
giving occasion to couple two names which the public has at this mo- 
ment linked peculiarly together, in connection with the slavery discus- 
sions at Washington—we mean John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster. 
The likeness in each is excellent, and the style of bringing out the suc- 
cessive numbers calls for a renewal of the complimentary terms in 
which we originally spoke of the enterprise. No. 2 contains a portrait 
of the great Southern champion, and No. 3 that of the no less celebra- 
ted representative of New England. 





Lonpvon Lirerary Novexties.—The first number of a new weekly 
— conducted by Charles Dickens, is to make its ce 

ondon this day. It is to be called ‘‘ Household Words.” — r in- 
tended rival to Punch has appeared under the title of Pasguin. We 
have seen one number only, but that one does not savour of vitality. — 
A London paper says that “Mr. Eliot Warburton, the author of the 
‘Crescent ani the Cross,’ is abovt to essay the powers of his vigor- 
ous pen as a writer of fiction. _ His first work in this new style is enti- 
tled Reginald Hastings, a Taleof the Troubles in 16—.” There are 
no other new announcements.of special interest. Carlyle’s second pam- 
phletis out, and will, of course, be reprinted here. 


GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


lt will be impossible for us to afford sufficient space for registering 
a tithe of the movements which are taking place in anticipation of this 
great national gala; such particulars, however, as have a special in- 
terest we shall not fail to lay before our readers. The following notice 
has been issued. ne Exhibittd e 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the promotion of the Exhibition 0 
the Works of latest of all Nations, to be holden in 1851, having had 
the various subjects of their inquiry under their anxious consideration, 
are now prepared to state, for the information of the public, the pro- 
ess they have made in cag rope J on the different points referred to 
in their announcement of the 11th of January last. The decisions they 
have been able to come to have been necessarily limited by their a, 
sent want of knowledge as to what pecuniary means will be placed at 
their disposal ; and the shortness of the time during which this vast or- 
mes Sar will have to be completed rentem vf gp bare. Rpg ~~ 
mmissi earnest appeal to the country, enable 
eupmanensne t make an n what amount of subscriptions 
mn which this important un- 
nd on the amount of pe- 
Her Majesty’s 


them as soon aspossible to know U 
they may ultimately rely. The scale u 
dertaking will be conducted must entirely d \ 
cuniary support which it shall receive from the public. 
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Commisioners appeal with confidence to all classes of the community to 
enable then. to make such liberal a ts as will ensure the suc- 
cess of this undertaking in a manner worthy of the character and posi- 
tion of this country, and of the invitation which has been given to the 
other nations of the world to compete with us in a spirit of generous 
and friendly emulation. . 

The Commissioners have fixed upon the Ist of May, 1851, for opening 
the exhibition. 

The Commissioners will be prepared to receive and take charge of, at 
the expense of the Commissioners, all articles which may be sent to 
them, and delivered at a place to be named by the Commissioners in 
London, on or after the Ist of January, 1851, and will continue so to 
receive goods until the Ist of March inclusive; after which day no fur- 
ther goods will be received. : 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant a site for this pur- 

se on the south side of Hyde-park, lying between the Kensington 

rive and the Ride, commonly called Rotten-row. 

From the approximate estimate which the Commissioners have been 
able to make, they believe that the building ought to cover a space of 
from 16 to 20 acres, or about 1,000,000 of square feet. 

The productions of all nations will be exhibited together, under one 
gen classification. 

The articles exhibited will be divided into four sections, as before 
announced, and a classified list together with general instructions af- 
fecting each department, is appended. ; 

The building will be provided to exhibitors free from rent, and will 
be fireproof. : 

Exhibitors will be required to deliver their objects, at their own 
eharge and risk, at the building in the Park; but no charges of any 
kind will be made whilst they remain there. d 

Colonial and foreign productions will be admitted without paying 
duty for the purposes of exhibition, but not for internal consumption. 
HLM. Commissioners of Customs will consider all such articles as bonded 
goods ; and H.M. Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 will make 
suitable arrangements for their reception. 

H.M. Commissioners are desirous that there should be complete local 
organization, and that the local committees, wherever formed, should 
themselves ¢ollect the subscriptions within their own districts. The local 
committees should advertise all subscriptions they receive, and defray 
all local expenses, paying such commission for collection as they may 
think necessary—H.M. Commissioners think that the same complete 
system of organization should be extended as much as possible to the 

ritish colonies—Subscriptions should be paid to the treasurers of local 
committees, and by them transferred to the General Fund at the Bank of 

land, in the names of Mr. A. K. Barclay, Mr. W. Cotton, Sir J. W. 
‘ Lubbock, Mr. 8. M. Peto, M. P., and Baron Lionelde Rothschild, M.P.— 
H.M. Commissioners having undertaken the absolute control over the ex- 
nditure of all money that may come into the hands of their treasurers, 
ave made arrangements for auditing accounts and ensuring the strict- 
est economy.—H.M. Commissioners hope that the funds to be placed 
at their disposal by voluntary contributions may be such as to enable 
them so to regulate the amount to be paid for entrance that all classes 
may be enabled to visit the exhibition ——Should any surplus remain, 
after giving every facility to the exhibitors and increasing the privi- 
leges of the public as spectators, H.M. Commissioners intend to apply 
the same to purposes strictly in connexion with the ends of the exhibi- 
tion, or for the establishment of similar exhibitions for the future. 

However large the building may be—the quantity of-articles sent 
for exhibition may exceed any amount of space that can be provided— 
H.M Commissioners consequently reserve to themselves ample powers 
of rejection and selection. Upon the amount subscribed must necessa- 
rily depend the space which they may be enabled to allot ; but under 
} circumstances they will be prepared to exercise a certain discre- 

10D 

H.M. Commissioners also desire that the local committees will as 
early 1s possible procure an inventory or general specification of arti- 
oles proposed to be exhibited from their districts, and of the space which 
will be required for their exhibition, in order to enable the Commis- 

sioners to determine as soon as possible the extent and proportions of 
the building. 

H.M. Commissioners are in communication with the Foreign-office 
concerning the means of informing foreign Governmenrs of the arrange- 
ments making for the exhibition. 

H. M. Commissioners are considering the principles upon which the 

eas fund of £20,000 shall be appropriated, and the best mode of adju- 
cation. 

{f there be any points upon which local committees may require in- 
formation, and they will address themselves to the Secretaries of the 
Commission, H.M. Commissioners will be happy to afford it to them so 
far as it may be in their power. 

J. Scorr Russe. 
Srarrorp H. Norucore. 
At the New Palace of Westminster, Feb. 21. 


A very long and classified list of the various objects admissible has 
also been published, but it is too long for our columns. It will be re- 
membered that the four sections under which exhibitors are to claim a 
place are, 1. Raw Materials, 2. Machinery, 3. Manufactures, 4. The 
Plastic Arts. We add a few extracts from English papers. 


THE CorroraTion or Lonpon AND THE Exuisition.—On Satur- 
duy (the 28rd ult.) the Lord Mayor, Alderman Humphrey, and the Rev. 
Mr. Marshall, the Chaplain to the Chief Magistrate, had an interview 
with his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who accepted an invitation to 
dine at the Mansion-house on Thursday, the 21st of Mareh, in honour 
of the occasion of the forthcoming great arts exhibition. The enter- 
tainment will be of the most magnificent description, and several of the 
most illustrious men will be invited by the hospitable Chief Magistrate 
to meet his Royal Highness. Upon the paper of business for the next 
Court of Common Council is the following notice of motion by Mr. De- 
puty Lott, Fellow of the Society of Arts:—‘*That this Court do sub- 
scribe the sum of 1,000/. towards the exhibition of the Works of Indus- 
try of all Nations in the year 1851.” Some discussion took place a 
short time ago in the court on this subject, but an adjournment took 
place. It is expected that the whole amount will be voted at the next 
meeting. 

Tue LApies In THE FreLy.—A most interesting meeting took place 
on Saturday evening at the residence of the Duchess of Sutherland, in 
order to form a committee of ladies to co-operate with his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert in carrying out the design of the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations in [851. Resolutions were agreed to by the 
following ladies who were present :—viz., the Marchionesses of Ayles- 
bury, Westminster, Londonderry, and Clenricarde; Viscountesses Jo- 
celyn, Waldegrave, Palmerston, and Clanwilliam; and Ladies Grey, 
Dover, Peel, Foley, Stanley, Mary Stanley, Caroline Lascelles, Shel- 
burne, Ashburton, Granville, Flahault, &c. ; and Lords E. Howard and 
Dufferin were elected secretaries of the committee. In addition to the 
above we find the following ladies on the Committee: ‘ihe Duchesses 
of Norfolk and Sutherland, Lady John Russell, Lady Ashburton, Lady 
Dover, and the Honourable Mrs Anson. Subscriptions of one shilling 

and upwards will be received by any of the list. 


MoveMENT IN France.—The Moniteur of Friday March 1, contains 
a ee addressed to the President of the Republic by M. Dumas, the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, relative to the co-operation of 
France in doing honour to the invitation from England to transmit spe- 
cimens of its best productions for the Exhibition of 1851. It expresses 
the natural ambition of the manufacturers to maintain their well-ear- 
ned tion for taste and powers of production, and urges them to 
redoubled efforts on this occaiion. 

As commissioners have been formerly sent to Berlin Vienna, Brus- 
sels, Madrid, &c., for the purpose of reporting on the national exhibi- 
tions of the tive countries, interesting accounts of which have 
been given to the world by M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, the Minis- 
ter waaee the appointment of a committee of co-operation, who shall 
take the necessary measures for enabling the manufacturers to trans- 
mit with security to land their various productions, for which pur- 
axe they wonld estab official communications with the Royal 

ommission in London. The duties of the committee are proposed to 
be :—1. Affording information to the French Manufacturers as to the 
conditions upon which their productions will be admitted. 2. Central- 
ising information as to the transmission of these productions. 3. Con- 
ce g with the Royal Commission in London all the necessary mea- 
sures for the transport, the reception, and the final placing of these 
productions ; at the same time the minister reserves to himself the 
nomination of one or more commissioners, who shall make a report 
upon the exhibition, and which will eventually be published. 

For this purpose a selection has been made of the most distinguished 
men, representing the various sciences, arts and manufactures of France, 





and who, by their talents, their experience, their patriotic devotion, and 
their independence of character, have been deemed most worthy to assistin 
establishing more intimate mercantileconnexions between two countries 
so evidently designed to co-operate for the benefit of mankind ; and it is 
fervently to be hoped that mission to London may be an earnest proof 
of the desire of closer union, and of that noble emulation in the arts of 
peace, which are the best evidence of advance in order, labour, and the 
general pears of nations towards happiness and prosperity. 

The list of the committee contains the names of many men well known 

in the scientific and manufacturing world: among them are M. Charles 
Dupin, whose works on Great "Britain created so much sensation ; 
Messrs. Payen and Balard, chemists; M. Fontaine, the architect; 
M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, the celebrated manufacturer of Aubus- 
son carpets and tapestry, who already resides among us, and has estab- 
lished the Exhibition of Products of French industry in George-street, 
Hanover-square; Messrs. Morin, Chatellier, and Coombs, engineers, 
and others whose names are found in the general list which is given, as 
being approved by the President of the Republic. 
4 It is to be hoped that the co-operation and the mg ert of this com- 
mission will tend to fix the decision of our Royal Commissioners on 
many points on which, for want of previous training they are necessa- 
rily as yet only scantily informed. 

A Napieritan Anecpore.—There is not much of novelty in the as- 
sertion that Sir C. Napier is a very eccentric general, of a very original 
turn of mind; butthe anecdote we are abcut to relate will exhibit his 
conduct in a most outrageously peculiar style—such as would hardly, 
even in these imitative days, find a copyist. It will be recollected that 
a few months since a young officer, Lieutenant G. Ashton, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 53d, was dismissed the service for being intoxicated while on 
duty. The Commander-in-Chief, in confirming the sentence of the court- 
martial, added remarks expressive of disgust at the crime, and record- 
ed his firm determination to visit such offences with exemplary punish- 
ment. Whenthe result of the court-martial became known the mother 
of the unhappy young man, a woman of highly estimable character, 
wrote to Sir Charles Napier, and told him how that her son, so far from 
being a dissolute character, had regularly remitted to her a considera- 
ble portion of his meagre allowances, to assist in supporting herself and 
his younger brothers and sisters. She said that if inquiry were made, 
it would be found that the crime which had ruined him in its consequen- 
ces was the first instance of a departure from the rules of sobriety, and 
begged that some mercy might be extended to his fault in consideration 
of his affectionate conduct as a son, and previous worthiness as a sol- 
dier. The reply of the Commander-in-Chief disclosed his regret that 
these details had not been furnished at a previous date, as a knowledge 
of them might have mitigated the severity of his sentence, which, how- 
ever, was not too great for the proved offence. We believe that some 
further correspondence followed, and which was finally wound up by 
the receipt, some days since, of a letter from Sir Charles Napier en- 
closing the price of an ensign’s commission, as a donation from his pri- 
vate purse, the old warrior thus seeking to reconcile the claims of duty 
with the impulses of humanity, forfeiting to the service the privileges 
of a sentenced prisoner, and atoning for the hardships of justice by an 
act of liberal generosity. It is the frequent task of the journalist to 
dwell upon instances of singular action on the part of statesmen and 
generals, but it is seldom that their extravagances take such a shape 
as this. It needs the occasional misdeeds of an Ashton to render us fully 
acquainted with the worth ofa Napier, an illustration of the well known 
axiom that misfortune is the parent of goodness.—.Madras Atheneum. 





Tue ToraL Destruction or Bisnor’s Rock LigHTHOoUSE oFF 
Sci.ty.—Amongst the various disasters and loss of property which 
occurred in the terrific gale of Tuesday night, the 5th ult., we 
have to record a no less serious occurrence than the total destruction 
of the Bishop’s Rock Lighthouse off Scilly, the erection of which was 
rapidly approaching completion. The rock is situated about eight or 
ten miles westward of the Land’s End, and the lighthouse was in pro- 
ce of erection by Mr. Douglas for the Honourable Corporation of 

rinity House, under the superintendence of Messrs. Walker and 
Burges, the eminent engineers. As to the immediate cause which pro- 
duced the disaster, of course no definite information can as yet be ob- 
tained ll that is known is, that on the Tuesday night, the lighthouse 
was standing, and few, if any, had any apprehension of its safety. On 
the following morning not a trace of its existence was visible upon the 
turbid mass of waters on whose surface it had before risen as a warning 
beacon. 

As our readers have already been made acquainted by us, the light- 
house was formed of cast-iron columns, braced and stayed with 
wrought iron rods. The columns were sunk into the rock; and the 
present surmise is, that in penetrating the rock for this purpose, some 
fissure of which the engineer might not have been aware, has thus been 
rendered a greater source of that insecurity of which we now record 





the result ; and that the rock with the light-house upon it, has been 
swept away by the fury of the waters. 

The lighthouse had been constructed by Messrs. Robinson, of Pim- 
lico, and the lantern was in progress by Mr. Wilkins, of Long-acre. 
It was anticipated that the erection would have been complete early 
insummer. It would have been upwards of 120 feet high, being 20 
feet higher than the far-famed Eddystone, and had been considered 
peculiarly adapted, notwithstanding its apparent lightness, to with- 
stand the heavy seas which fall in at that point, as from its construc- 
tion the seas would pass through without taking any hold in compari- 
son as it does when meeting with a solid body. The centre column was 
about three feet six inches in diameter, and the entrance to the light 
was by the interior of this column to the hopper, over which, and 
under the gallery, were the living room, store, &c. The whole of this 
structure has now, however, become a total loss.— Penzance Gazette. 





Tue Seconp Quip: a Tasty Morset.—My uncle William, who 
had learnt the whole process from Thomas, and always faithfully ob- 
served it, used to call it, in its intermediate state, an old soldier. A 
sailor deposits, or, if there be such a word, (and if there is not, there 
ought to be, (re-posits it in his tobacco-pox. I have heard my brother 
Tom say, that this practice occasioned a great dislike in the navy to 
the one and two pound notes; for when the men were paid in paper, 
the tobacco-box served them for purse or pocket-book in lack of any 
thing better, and notes were often rendered illegible by the deep stain 
of a wet quid. Thomas’s place for an old soldier between two cam- 
paigns, while he was napping and enjoying the narcotic effects of the 
first mastication, was the brim of his hat; from whence the squire on 
this occasion stole the veteran quid, and substituted in its place a dead 
mouse just taken from the trap. Presently the sleeper, half wakening 
without unclosing his eyes, and half-stupefied, put up his hand, and, 
taking the mouse, with a finger and thumb, in which the discriminating 
sense of touch had been blunted by coarse work and unclean habits, 
opened his mouth to receive it, and, with a slow, sleepy tongue, en- 
deavoured to accommodate it to its usual station, between the double 
teeth and the cheek. Happening to put it in headforemost, the hind 
legs and the tail hung out, and a minute or more was spent in vain 
endeavours to lick those appendages in, before he perceived, in the 
substance, consistence, and taste something altogether unlike tobacco. 
Roused at the same time by a laugh which could no longer be sup- 
pressed, and discovering the trick which had been played, he started 
up in a furious rage, and, seizing the poker, would have demolished 
the squire for this practical jest, if he had not — a retreat by 
having the doors open, and taking shelter where Thomas could not, or 
dared not, follow him.—Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 





THE NEw CoLtonrAL Burxorne, St. Joun’s, NewFrounDLAND.—The 
facade of this building, which forms the principal entrance, consists of 
81x massive columns of the Ionic order, which are finely proportioned 
and surmounted by a pediment containing the Royal Arms, highly re- 
lieved. A flight of ten steps extending nearly the whole length of the 
front, which is eighty-eight feet, leads to a magnificent hall, thirty by 
twenty feet, from which a grand staircase conducts by acorridor at 
cither side, to the public galleries of the Council and Representative 
Chambers, to the Pogistative Library, and to the Committee Rooms of 
both branches. A screen of columns of the Ionic order lines the cor- 
ridors, and gives a noble appearance to the Hall. The columns sup- 
_ a quadrangular dome, with a beautiful lantern, which admits asom- 

re yet asufficient light. At either side of the Hall is a vestibule lea- 
ding to the respective chambers of Legislation—to the President of Coun- 
cil’s, Speaker’s, and Clerk’s Rooms. 

The chambers are particularly beautiful, and of similar dimensions and 
construction. Fifty feet in length by thirty in width, andtwenty-eight 
feet high, and decorated with a series of pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
having full entablatures and foliated ornaments peculiar to that splen- 
did and highly enriched order, a superb pendent centre, eight feet in 





diameter, drops down four feet from the plane of the ceiling, which 








gracetully harmonizes with the other ornamental work of the windows, 
and st galleries,which are also finished in the same style of archi- 
tecture. The basement of the building contains a great number of rooms 
of various dimensions, which may be appropriated for public offices, 
housekeeper’s a ents, &c., with two entrance doors east and west 
to a spacious hal! running through them, from whence passages lead to 
the Legislative apartments. 

The exterior of the building is all faced with cut limestone. The win- 
dows and doors are neatly trimmed with appropriate mouldings, and 
the entablature of the portico is continued at round, and forms a very 
fine projection under the roof. The site commands an extensive view 
of the suburban country and of the ocean, and good streets lead from 
the town to it at allsides.—Courier. 





CARTHAGINIAN ANTIQUITIES In LiverPoot.—On Monday, (the 
18th ult.) a sale of a portion of the late Sir Thomas Reade’s collection 
of antiquities, excavated under his auspices from the ruins of ancient 
Carthage, took place at thesale-rooms of Messrs. Winstanley, the well- 
known auctioneers in Liverpool. There was a very large attendance 
of local antiquaries, as well as Mr. Doubleday, of London, who pur- 
chased extensively for the British Museum. The lots purchased by 
this gentleman were several curious busts, small figures, lachrymato- 
ries, &c., two fine bas-reliefs, representing a Roman galley in full sail, 
and a most spirited and well-executed lion ; two fine heads, viz.,a 
Minerva, helmeted, and a Cupid ; a winged head of Mercury, and a 
head in white marble, said to be that of Scipio Africanus, but which 
was with better reason supposed to be of Titus, as it much resembled 
one of that Emperor in the museum at Naples. The same gentleman 
was also the purchaser of a part of a marble sarcophagus, and several 
stone tablets taken from sepulchres, &¢c. ; they were rudely executed 
in the Byzantine style of art, and were evidently intended to repre- 
sent the worship in the ancient temples. These tablets excited great 
interest, and were purchased by Mr. Doubleday, after a severe compe- 
tition. The other articles of interest were, a costly table 3 feet 10 
inches in diameter, the work of a Neapolitan artist, composed of nu- 
merous slabs of antique marbles, curiously arranged, from designs by 
Sir Thomas Reade. It was much admired, and, after a spirited compe- 
tition, was knocked down for 28 guineas. The auctioneer said that the 
workmanship alone cost Sir Thomas Reade £73. There were several 
other articles of a similar description, viz., a jewe! casket, two chess- 
tables, timepiece, stand, &c. A large valuable column of porphyry 
was bought in for £100, but we believe that Mr. Paxton intends pur- 
chasing it for the Duke of Devonshire. Some of the lots brought ex- 
tremely good prices, but much regret was expressed that the collection 
was not purchased entire, and presented to one of the educational insti- 
tutions of the town.— Globe. 





INTERESTING ARRIVAL FROM ITALY.—It having been represented 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury that by a steamer 
expected daily to arrive at Liverpool from the Mediterranean a package 
has been shipped at Leghorn, containing a work purporting to be the 
original design in oil by Michael Angelo of the painting of the Last Judg- 
ment executed by that eminent master in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and 
that it is desired, in consideration of the great value of this work, as- 
suming that its authenticity can be satisfactorily established, and to 
avoid the risk of injury which the process of opening for the purpose 
of examination and repacking in Liverpool would involve, that their 
Lordships would therefore be pleased to permit the cage to be for- 
warded undisturbed to London for that oe. their Lordships have 
been pleased to direct that under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and in consideration of the great probable value of the contents of the 
package, it may be forwarded under seals to London as desired.—Lon- 
don paper, March 5. 

Tue Danpiriey GuaARDsmeN.—On Friday a match was undertaken 
by a young officer of the Guards, to walk, accoutred in every respect 
as a private soldier in heavy marching order, from London to Windsor- 
barracks, in seven hours; five to one was subsequently betted against 
his doing it in six hours, the distance being 21 1-2 miles; the weight 
about 6 unds, with grenadier cap, knapsack, havresack, musket, 
&e. ; and the difficulty of walking under such equipments, without pre- 
vious training, was great. The feat was accom lished in five hours 
and a half to the surprise of the natives and soldiery. Crowds were 
collected at the entrance of Windsor—the cheering was immense. The 
start from Hyde-park corner was at8a.m. The first 10 miles were 
walked in two hours 9 minutes, and the remaining 11 miles in about two 
hours and a half; the time of halting was 40 minutes. The rate of 
walking, therefore, with such equipments, without previous training, 
being about four miles an hour for 21 miles.—London Paper. 








Present raom Prince ALBERT TO Eron CottuGe.—The boys’ 
litrary at this ancient seat of learning has just been enriched by the 
addition of a very valuable work, the gift of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, containing numerous and most curious examples of early cut- 
ting in wood, printing from ancient tppes, and other singular specimens 
of the state of the arts in the olden time. The book to whic we re- 
fer is the large work of Grumer ‘ On the Arts in the Medisval Ages.” 
The plates are most elaborately coloured, and the embellishments 
throughout are of the most costly and magnificent character. On 
the fly-leaf preceding the title-page is the Prince’s autograph, as fol- 
lows :— 

Presented to the boys of Eton College, with a hope that this book may not be 
considered merely as an ornament to their library, but as a work freely to be 
used by them for recreation and the acquirement of taste. ALBERT 

Windsor Castle, Feb. 6, 1850. 

A great number of works, written by the heer of Canterbury, 
have also just been presented to the boys’ library by his Grace. This 
library, which is a new building, recently erected in Weston’s Yard, in 
the immediate contiguity of the provost’s lodge, contains many rare 
and valuable works, the gifts of old Etonians and others who feel an 
interest in the welfare of this establishmént. 





The Earl of Chesterfield has retired from the turf, an the Ear! of 
Strathmore, it is stated, is about todo thesame.—The Earl of Strath- 
more is about to marry a daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Bar- 
rington.—The Earl Fitzwilliam has been unanimously elected High 
Steward of Cambridge, in the room of the late Lord Godolphin.—We 
regret to state that the Earl of Lincoln’s yacht, the Gitana, with the 
onthe Earl and party on board, ran ashore off Tenedos, on her voyage 
to Egypt. Her Majesty’s steamer Rosamond, Commander Foote, pro- 
ceeded to her assistance, and she was got off in a leaky state, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria on the 27!) of Dec., where she will be repaired 

A New ParuiamMenTAry Provers.—We have to record the addi- 
tion of a new expression to the stock-list of Parliamentary idiotis: 
In giving a narration of the famous Dublin Election petition, wl 
dragged its slow length along during four months of the session vi 
1847, and cost furthermore, £15,000, Mr. Reynolds added that the 
witnesses examined before the committee manifested, he would not say 

erjury, but a “considerable economising of truth.” The phrase 
appy, and will, we doubt not, become memorable. 





Srac Hunt Exrraorpinary.—Epping and Ascot have had their glo- 
ries, but neither of these Hunts ever presented more extraordinary sport 
than was witnessed in Camden Town and the New-road, on Tuesday last, 
(the 12th ult.)—that of “ a real Stag-Hunt” in this thickly-peopled quar- 
ter of the metropolis. About two o’clock in the afternoon, the inhabitants 
of Camden Town were astonished at the unusal sight of a fine stag, he 
red deer, running at full speed in the direction of Somers Town, yer 
five hounds in full cry at his heels, followed by one solitary rider a 
the huntsman, on horses that had evidently done a hard day’s work. 
The meet of Mr. Bean’s hounds had been held at Hendon, whence, in 4 
cireuitous route, the stag broke away for Finchley Common, porte | 
Coldfalls Wood, and passed Highgate, on to the metropolis. He entere 
Somere Town by Brewer-street, and through Skinner-street, ey 
buildings, and Wilstead-street, finally crossing the New-road, with . 
five hounds close at his haunches. Here he made a bolt at the iro 

ate, leading through Mabledon-place into Burton-crescent ; but, weed 

eaded by two of the hounds, ak terrified at the number of vehicles 
passing the New-road, he dashed in at the gate in front of the ~~ 
of Messrs. Prior’s stove grate manufactory, whence, seeing pean ad 
door open, he darted into the honse, and was there speedily s¢¢ aavell 
The strange scene attracted some thousands of persons, and it rn rail- 
the assistance of about a dozen policemen to preserve Mr. apg on 
ings from destruction. Such was thecuriosty excited on the ¢ Sar 
that numbers of womenand children paid a penny each ot as 
to the yard to see so strange a visitor. The run, from first hee 
over not less than thirty-five miles of ground ; and, ove OM ond 
field had mustered in the morning, dogs and horses were Th rd aha 
ten, except the small remnant who came up at the take. e stag 
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arted off from his resting-place about six o’clock, amid the cheers of 
near fab > | of spectators.— paper, Feb 16. 


st.—Deep thinkers have been much annoyed, upon being 
ae ~ What moral’ sentence does a weathercock suggest ?” to be 
avd te It is a vane thing to a-spire.” And well they may be.-——The 
bee of the house, at a dinner-party, when anxious and carving, has 
en uestioned as to ‘‘ The difference between fowl with one wing, 
rae with two,” and has not recovered her self-possession u - 
ae told that it was “ A mere matter of a-pinion.’ ries of 
“Shame!” and “Turn him out!’——A gentleman moving in high 
orting circles was asked the other ay, by a coarse trainer, “In @ 
- e between the eyes and the nose, which would win?” and, to his 
‘ia ust (for he is a man of refined mind) was told that “ When the 
~. was blown, the eyes would still be running.” The consequence 
af this is, that he has left the turf.——But nothing can equal the in- 
ii nation excited by Mr. Lhername cd who, having been on a cheap 
= cursion” to France, got into a bad medium between the two lan- 
»- es, and thought it clever, in veyly to the question, “ Why did Bru- 
ee build the tunuel?” to say, ‘‘ Pour passer le Tems.” Nobody 
knew what this meant, until the wretched attempt at combining the 
~ dof Thames and Temps was pointed out to them; on which Mr. 
Tottleberry was Bh Bn. ~" on his next excursion, instead of Paris, 
to go to Bath. ie 
Serious ACCIDENT TO Spounr, THE Composer.—La Presse que ae 
the following passage from a letter, dated Cassel,’February 16.—** The 
celebrated composer, M. Louis Spohr while walking esterday on the 
ice, had the misfortune to fall backwards, and received a hurt on his 
head. M. Spohr was immediately conveyed to his home, where every 
care and attention were shown him, but the professional attendants 
despair of saving his life.” Later accounts are gloomy. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 69. 


6. R checkmates. 


To Conresponpents.—W.—({Cleveland, Ohio.) Your communication is recei i 
pleasure, We shall be glad to hear of the result of the contemplated jousts, Bammer By - 
Americans and a similar number of Germans. The latter are, however, a Chess-lovin 
people, and we should be inclined to back them ; but nous verrens,—after all there are six + 
one and half adozen of the other. Inthe score of the game sent there are some errors, render- 
ing its interpretation impracticable, 


White. Black, 
1.RwQR8 K tke R (best. 
2 RtoR4ch | K w Kte + 
8. Rto R7 ch K to B (best.) 
4. Bto K6ch tks B 
5 RtoR8 ch moves, 





a - 


Appointments. 


W uitewatl, Pes. 28.—Lord Albert Denison, and Samuel Jones Loyd, Esgq., 
are raised to be Peers of the Realm, the former, by the name, st le, and title of 
Baron Londcshorough, of Londesborough, in the East Ridin of the county of 
York, the later by that of Baron Overstone, of Qverstone and of Fotheringhay 
both in the county of Northampton. The new Lord Londesborough is a brother 
of the Marquis of Conyngham; Lord Overstone is the well-known Banker. 

BuckINGHAM PaLace, MARcH 6.—The Earl of Carlisle to be Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Lord Campbell has succeeded Lord Denman as Lord Chief Justice. 


Foreion Orrick, Marcu 8.—George Benvenuto Mathew, Esq., to be her 
Majesty's Consul at Charleston, in the U.S. of North America. This gentleman 
was lately Governor of the Bahama Islands. 

Crows Orrick, March 5.—Frederick Romilly, Esq., M.P. for Canterbury 
in place of Lord A. Denison. Mr. Fletcher Conyers Norton, unpaid Attaché to 
the British Embassy at Naples, is removed to a similar position at Brussels. 


Army. 


Major-General James Grant, O.B., has been placed upon the list of officers re- 
ceiving rewards for distinguished service. He served long in India, and was 
present at the battle of Mallavelly, siege of Seringapatam, action with Doondin, 
and storming of the Port of Turnioul, where he volunteered to lead the assault 
with fifty dismounted Dragoons. He was employed in Sicily, and returned to 
India ; he was subsequently engaged in the Peninsula, and took part in the cam- 
paigns of 1813-14, including the action of the bridge of Croix fOrade and the 

attle of Toulouse. He was also present at the battle of Waterloo.—Cap- 
~ H. B. Wynyard, late oa ae at York, will succeed the late 
red Cansh as Fort-Major at Edinburgh Castle.—Major Henry Jervis, 72d 

ighlanders, it is reported, will succeed Colonel Weare, K.H., as Com- 
mandant of the Provisional Battalion at Chatham.— ENRoLLED PENSION- 
rRS—The Secretary-at-War has ordered another company to be formed for 
‘ervice at Fort Garry, in the Hudson Bay territory ; the men will embark in 
vue nexXt—ARMY AMUSEMENTS—The Board of Ordnance have been directed 
*» construct a fives-court at the Cavalry Barracks, Glasgow, for the use of the 
‘oh $ and men, and one for the pupils at the Ordnance School at Carshalton.— 
ake TO PortsmouTH GaRRIsuN—In his anxiety to advance the cause of 
Fin ,- knowledge, and especially of military education, Lord Frederick 

"4 —— has, we hear, engaged tue services of Lieut-Colonel Torrens and 
Me ae ysons, of the 23d Fusiliers ; Captain James, of the Royal Engineers, and 
et Poe pes the author of the “ Hand-Book of British India,” to deliver lec- 
Major Gene the present month upon subjects of military interest.—18th Foot : 
mo eneral Burrell, C.B., who formerly commanded ‘this regiment, is named 

wa eo succeed the late Lord Aylmer as colonel. 

AR OFFice, MARCH 1.—1st or Grenadier Reg of Ft Gds—Ens and Lt B W 
er mene and Capt, by pur, v Sir C Lindsay, Bart, who ret. 29th Fr— 
fall pe hy; onell to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet-Maj E Boyd, who ret upon 
ben oath eA Ens W D Chapmanto be Lt, v Macdonell ; Ens R Bateman, 
ere. Seek eg zoe, - Chapman ; hove Forages i be Adjt, v Macdonell, 

fe erson to t, ur, v Harrison, pro. 96 — 
Ens JW 8 Moffat to be Lt, without pur, v Lloyd dec. " — 


pup NATTACHED.— Capt W Driberg, from Ceylon Rifle Reg, to be Maj, without 








OFFic 
P Gahenmn a ensenen, Fes. 28,— - Regiment of Artillery —Sec Capt H 
lingto be ‘Adit, - foto Capt H Rogers to be Adj—Sec Capt J J Brand- 
‘o be Adj.v A Benn, pre. © resigns the Adjey only—Sec Capt T 
War OF 
from ey yg dy eA my av! Drag Gds—Brevet Lt-Col G G Nicolls, 
be Maj, by pur = Nichott v Brever t-Col J S Smith, who ex; Capt A Scott to 
ott; Cor BE Wyatt to'be oe Lt © G O'Callaghan to be Capt, by pur, v 
Sth Drag Gds, to be Cor, vy W t, by pur, v O'Callaghan ; Cor G J Bridge, from 
lth Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col, v Brever eet Et Drags—Lt Col H Fane, from h-p 
tobe Le Cob b Fan Y Srevet Col L B Lovell, who ex ; Maj MW Smith 
mith ; LtL E Nola ¥ be ¢ ee Capt C H T Hecker to be Maj, by pur, v 
ty our, y Nolan. 15th Pe—Cap? Bi fg Hieeker ; Cor F W Goldirap, vo be 
Fitz-Wiiliam Walker, who ox ; Leg A Woawles, from h-p Una, to be Capt, bd 
~— Pd Ens J Tuite to be Lt, by pur, y Wilkinen: ny by pur, v Bowles, 
ft wate 76th Ft, tobe Ens, v Mass »dec, 27th F th Fr— nsC L Lur 
a A on ur, v Noble, dec ; Sec Lt H E Kin from ae W. Ceenter we be 
only, Say t~Lt 8 J Maclaran to be Adj, y ; Mew ey to be Ens, v Cro- 
lie, o be tt) Lt LH Bedford, tobe Capt, by pur, v Boot, whe ees ihe Adie 
‘ t, by pur, vy Bedford ; Ens 8S T Sarg tt, who ret; Ens W J Bail- 


rgent, from 9ist Ft, to be ns v 
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Baillie. 66th Ft—Qumr H Firth to be with rank of Ens, v Reilly, dee ; 
Qumr G Pollard, from 6th Ft, to be Qtmr, v » app Adj. 72d Ft—Capt RP 
Bharp to be Maj, by pur, v Jervis, pro in the Provisional Battalion at Chatham ; 
Lt H Rocke to be Capt, b .v ; Ens GD Anderson to be Lt by pur, ¥ 
Rocke. 80th Fr—Lt S Head, from ist W I Regt, to be Lt, v Thorne, who ex. 
lst W I Regt—Lt G Thorne, from 80 F', to be Lt, v Head, whoex. 3d W I Hegt 
—Troop Serg-Maj G A rs, from 4th bw Guards, to be Ens, by pur, v Kerr, 
app Adj. Ca ounted Riflemen—Lt C H Bell to be Adj, v Macdonnell, who 
resigns the Adj only. Provisional Battalion at Chatham—Maj H Jervis, from 72d 
Ft, to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Brevet Col Weare, who ret. 


CommissaniaT.—Depy Assist Comy-Geo H B Morse to be Assist Comy-Gen ; 
Commissariat Clerk C & Blanc to be Depy-Assist Comy-Gen, Dec. 8, 1848. 


Navy. 


AppolntMENTS.—To the Resolute, flag-ship, late Plarmigan, for service in 
the Arctic Expedition, Captain Horatio Austin, C.B. Lieats. W. H. J. Browne 
late of the Enterprise, and Robert D. Aldrich. Surgeon, A. R. Bradford. Ass- 
Surg., Richard King. Purser, J. E. Brooman.—-To the Aggistance, late 
dice, for same service, Capt. Erasmus Ommaney. Lieuts. F.1L. McClintock, 
J. F. Mecham, and J. E. Eliott. Surgeon, J. J. L. Donnet. Asst Sarg., John 
Ward, from the Dasher. —To the Pioneer, steamer, late Eider, for same service, 
Lieut Comm. Sherard Osborn. Asst-Surg., T. R. Pickthorn —To the Lily, 12, 
commissioned at Devonport, Commdr. R. T. Bedford. Lieuts. W. Bardon, and 
G. H. H. Greathed, from the Phaeton, 50. Surgeon, W. B. Fegen. Purser, J. 
D. Gilpin—To the Victoria and Albert, al Steam Yacht Lieut. Henry A. 
Kerr.—To the Phaeton, 50, Lieut. B. G. W, Nicolas —Tothe Excellent, gunnery 
ship, Lieut. C. M. Buckle.—To the Blenheim, steam guard-ship at Piymouth, 
Surgeons, G. D. Macluran and C. H. Fuller, the later Superintendent.—To the 
Conflict, screw-sloop, Lieut. J. E. Parish.—To the Queen, flag-ship in the Medi- 
terranean, Lieut.J.T..M. Nicholl, promoted from Mate of the Caledonia.— 
Lieut. F. P. Warrento be Fiag-Lieut.to Lord Hay at Plymouth Dock-Yard. 
Purser, H. F. Pullen from the Sharpshooter to be Sec. to Rear-Adml. Harvey, 
Superintendent at Malta. 

Royal Marines.—The following officers have been allowed to retire on the 
fall pay of their respective ranks in consideration of their long and meritorious 
services, under the order in Council of the 5th of February, viz.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. Stevens, of the Artillery Companies, vice John Wilson, deceased, 
dated 2ist February, 1850; and Captains R. W. Pascoe, George Griffin, Ed- 
mund Nepean, Brevet Major F. 8. Hamilton, Captains Joshua Edleston, Robert 
Wright (1), Edward Appleton, and P. M. M’ Kellar. 

Promotions.—To be Surgeons’ Assts., — Henderson and Gerald Yeo — 
To be Pursers’ Clerks, J.T. Riccalton, A. A. , and G. Grant. 

Sap CarasrropHe.—A very melancholy accident occurred on the 
7th ult., off the Greek coast, by which twelve lives were lost. i Lieut. 
Michael Breen, a young man who had but recently received his lieu- 
tenancy, and at the same time an appointment to the Ganges, 84, 
Captain Smith, had been sent with the pinnace, containing nineteen 
hands, from the Bay of Salamis to the Pirzeus, for water. Having accom- 

lished his duty he set sail on his return, and when near the island of 

ypso, the wind blowing strong, the pinnace was capsized. By this 
accident six men were drowned. The lieutenant, with the remainder 
of the crew, struck manfully out, and succeeded in reaching Pigeon 
Island ; but here, owing to the intense cold, he, with more, were frozen 
to death before assistance was sent. The names of those who are known 
to have perished, and those who are reported missing, but about whose 
fate there is no doubt, are as follows:—Michael Breen, lieutenant 
(1849) in command, buried on the island of Lypso; Peter Maxwell, 
able seaman, ditto; William Thomas, able seaman, ditto; Henry Mor- 
ney, able seaman, ditto; Richard White, ordinary seaman, ditto; Wil- 
liam Morgan, captain of the maintop, supposed to be drowned; Alfred 
Elwood, able seaman, ditto ; John Brown, able seaman, ditto; Michael 
Lynch, ordinary seaman, ditto; Edward Ville, ordinary seaman, ditto ; 
Henry Dunlis, ordinary seaman, ditto. One of the latter was found 
and buried at the island; but he could not be identified in consequence 
of his features being so much disfigured. The death of that promising 
young officer, Lieut. Breen, who is the son of Dr. Breen, M.D., of 
Dublin, and has a brother assistant-surgeon of the Ganges, is most 
sincerely deplored. He was a fine, high-spirited, and devoted officer, 
and set an example to his suffering companions of enduring fortitude, 
devoted courage, and generous self-denial, worthy of a better fate, and 
deserving to be recorded amongst the splendid deeds that have ever 
distinguished the naval officer. Lieut. Breem swam to the island, 
where his body was discovered, after the boat was upset. He was 
found dead under a bush, and without a coat; and it transpired from 
the lips of one of the surviving seamen that Lieut. Breen, deeming that 
the man’s sufferings from the intense cold were greater than his own, 
actually took off his coat and nobly gave it to the perishing seaman. 
This generous act of self-devotion preserved the man’s life at the sacri- 
fice of his own; but the noble act will live as long in remembrance as 
the most gallant achievement in arms. 


Obituary. 








Lorp AYLMER.—Matthew Whitworth Aylmer, G. C. B., Lord Aylmer, Baron 
of Balrath, in the county of Meath, in the Peerage of Ireland, an Irish Baronet, 
and a General in the Army, was born the 24th May, 1775. He was the eldest 
son of Henry, fourth Lord Aylmer, by his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Charles Whitworth, and sister of Charles Earl Whitworth. He succeeded to 
the title as fifth Lord when only ten years old, on the death of his father, in 1785. 
His Lordship fought and Jed gallantly in the British survice, and he received a 
cross and clasp for Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Victoria, and Nive. He 
rose to the rank of General, and he was made a G. C. B. in 1836. His Lordship 
was also Colonel of the 18th Foot, and he was formerly Adjutant-General in 
Ireland, and afterwards Governor-General of Canada. He assumed the surname 
of Whitworth before that of Aylmer, and the arms of Whitworth in addition to 
those of Aylmer, by Royal licence, in 1825, on the decease of his maternal uncle, 
Charles, last Earl Whitworth. Lord Aylmer married, the 4th August, 1801. 
Louisa Anne, second daughter of Sir John Call, Baronet, of Whiteford. in the 
county of Cornwall, and sister of the present banker, Sir William Call. His 
Lordship died on the 23rd ultimo, at his residence in Eaton-square. As he 
leaves no issue, he is succeeded by his next brother, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Frederick William Aylmer, C. B:, now sixth Lord Aylmer 


Sir James Gipson CraiG.—Scarcely is the grave well closed on Lord Jef.- 
frey, who did so much to promote the cause of the Whig party in Scotland, ere 
we have to announce the death of one who, although possessing none of the 
talents for which that accomplished writer and criite was distinguished, yet con- 
trived, in his own peculiar way, to render himself a scarcely less effective ally of 
that party, among whom, even upto the period of his death, he exercised a 
considerable influence in all matters relating to Scotland. The gentleman to 
whom we allude is Sir James Gibson Craig, leading partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Craig. Dalziel, and Brodie, writers to the signetin Edinburgh. He 
had been for a long time in a very infirm state of health, and died somewhat 
suddenly at his mansion-house of Riccarton, about four miles from Edinburgh, 
on Wednesday, the 6th inst. Sir James Gibson Craig was born in 1765, and 
was consequently upwards of eighty-five years of age. He passed as a writer to 
the signet in 1786, and is among the oldest on the list of that numerous and re- 
spectable body of legal practitioners. The deceased baronet took a prominent 
partin all the great political struggles of this country from 1792 dowawards, and 
was on terms of intimacy with Fox and most of the leaders of the uld Whig 
school. As an acknowledgement of the services which he rendered to that 
party, he was created a baronet of the United Kingdom, in 1831, by the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey. Sir James Gibson Craig always took a deep interest in the 
local politics of the Scottish metropolis, and he figures prominently in the sar- 
castic ballad against the Whigs, written by Sir Alexander Boswell in 1822, and 
which gave rise to the duel between the writer of it and Mr. Stuart, of Dua- 
carn, in which the former was shot. Sir James will be succeeded in his title and 
estates by his son, Mr. William Gibson Craig, one of the members for the city of 
Edinburgh. 


Sir Witiiam ALLAN, R.A., P.R.S.A, —An eminent painter, was born in 1782 
Of humble parentage, he, in his early years, evinced a decided predilection for 
his art, and he was, during his life, enthusiastically devoed to it. To improve 
himself he travelled far and wide, visiting all the Continental galleries, and seek- 
ing the picturesque in regions most remote. His artistic rovings brought him 
into Morocco, Greece, Spain, and other foreign localities, including the semi-bar- 
barous portions of Russia and Turkey; his wanderings extended from Gibraltar 
to Persia, and from Persia to the Baltic. His works were numerous and excel. 
lent. Among the most famous of them were “ The Polish Captive,’’ “ The Slave 
Market of Constantinople,” ‘The Moorish Love-Letter,” ‘The Murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,” and “ The Battle of Waterloo.” Allan was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1835, and was chosen to fill the chair of the Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture in 1837; he was appointed her Majesty’s 
Limner for Scotland on the death of Sir David Wilkie, in 1841, and was knighted 
in the lear goin He was also an honorary member of the Academies of 
New York and Philadelphia. With Sir Walter Scott Sir William Allen was on 
most intimate terms: their friendship lasted through life; and “ Will Allan,” 
as Scott used to call him, was one of those who stood by the death-bed of the 


poet. , 

Sir William Allan himself paid the debt of nature on the 23rd ultimo, at his 
residence, 72, Great King-street, Edinburgh; he died of bronchitis, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Sir William was a man singularly unassuming, very amiable, and 
of much esteem with his brother artists and his many friends, among whom 
were persons ofthe highest eminence. 


Wi14M JAMES Hors Jonnstone, Es@.—This gentleman was well known on 
the northern turf. He has long been famed as a very dashing rider in steeple. 
chases, especially at Eglinton Park. About a year ago, Mr. Johnstone had a fall 
backwards over a sunk fence, when on the look out for poachers, which injured 
his spine to such an extent as to almost entirely confine him to the sofa. He was 





the eldest sun of J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., of Rachills, county Dumfries, hered- 


itary Keeper of 


Lochmaben Castle, and claimant of the Annandale P e 
He was born 


1, 1819; and married, 7th December, 1841, the Hon. Octa 
Sophia Macd youngest daughter of Godfrey, late Lord Macdonald. 
Died, on the 18th of February, in London, aged 66 years, Mr. David Stewart, 
aruey eee printer. He was known in literature as the author of a most interest- 
and popular series of papers, under the title of * The Man-of-war’s man,” 
descriptive of a sailor’s life in the royal navy, which originally appeared in 
Blackwood's Magazine, and were subsequently published in a separate volume. 
He likewise contributed to the Naval and Military Magazine, besides fugitive 
ieces to other periodical journals. He died in puverty in St. Bartholomew's 
ospital, after undergoing an operation for a most painfal disease. One might 
have hoped for a more prosperous career for one who could write so well.— 
London Herald.—Gexeeat Rosert DupLeyY BLAKE was the second son of 
the late Sir Francis Blake, of Twisel Castle, county of Durham, Bart., and 
brother of the present Baronet. He entered the British army in 1793, and rose, 
amid muen gallant service, through the different grades to that of Genera which 
he attained on the 10th January, 1837. This brave and distinguished { eteran 
officer died recently. at his seat. in Sussex, in his 75th year.—At Hastings, aged 
19, Christina Letitia, eldest daughter of William Charles and Catherine Frances 
Macready.—On the 13th ult., at Malvern, Lieut. Henry Quin, R.N., aged 50.— At 
her residence, Clarendon-square, Mrs. Elizabeth allack, in her 90th year, 
mother of Mr. Henry Wallack, and Mr. James Wallack. 


Fort t-Majorn Cansu.—The death of this veteran officer took place on Tues. 
day (the 19th ult. ) last, in the Castle. Major Cansh has acted for a considerable 
time as fort major in Edinburgh Castle. uring the progress of the Peninsular 
campaigns, the deceased officer distinguished himself on several occasions by his 
brilliant exploits, and in particular when he signalised himself as an intrepid sol- 
dier by being the first man who planted his foot on the summit of the ramparts of 
Badajuz. the medal! awarded ast year to Major Cansh, along with those of the 
Peninsular heroes, in terms ut the general order of July,1847, bore no fewer than 
twelve clasps, re nting the number of actions in which he had been engaged 
-—Edinburgh Courant. 

Suicipe oF A Mivitary Orricer 1n PaisLeY.—It is our painful duty to re- 
cord the death of Lieutenant Nuble, of her M *s 27th Regiment of Foot, by 
his own act, which sad event took place in the Pai Barracks, on the morning of 
Tuesday last. He left the house of a gentleman in town the night previous about 
eleven o'clock, ai ntly in his usual health and spirits, and was next morning 
found suspended from the stair-rail in his quarters, by his own sash. The cause 
of his committing this rash act is not kuewn, but Sages to have been the 
result of temporary insanity. His remains were in on Friday in the Abbey 
Church yard, with full military honours.— North British Mail. 


_ Tae Deans or Leicuiiy.—The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin 
died on Saturday night, after a short aitack of inflammation of the brain, at the 
Deanery-house, in the county of Carlow. The deceased was brother to the 
Earl of Bandon, and uncle to Viscount Bernard. He was an active promoter of 
all works of charity, and a few years since he subscribed the munificent sum of 
1,000/. to the funds of the Church Education Society. 


MaJor-Generat Faunce, C.B.—On the 1st inst. this general officer died a 
Clifton, near Bristol, aged 74. He entered the army as an ensign in the 4th 
(King’s Own) Repuces in which corps the whole of his distinguished military 
career was passed. Early in 1832, having then served in the regiment since 1795 
and commanded it for ten years, Col Faunce retired from the command, and was 
selected to be the Inspecting Field Officer at Bristol, which appointment he con 
tinued to hold until 1841, when he became a general officer. He also then re- 
linquished the appointment of one of the aides-de-camp to the Queen. In 1843 
the late Major-General Faunce was placed on the list of officere receiving reward 
for distinguished services. 





GREAT SALE, BY CATALOGUE OF 
OOKS, DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND STATUARY at auction, 
. Col known 


a 


by order of the Assignee and Aministrator of the late William A eman, 
as a collector and dealerin rare books and works of Art, at 304 Broadway, commencing on 
Wednesday, 10th of April, and continued for seven days. 

This extensive sale will include Mr. Colman’s privase Library, and will comprise more 
than Four Th d bers. talogue of the Paintings, Dra and Engravings is 
separate froin the books Both may be had on application (post- ree of charge. 

erms—Al purchases to the amount of over, 4 mouths’ credit, approved notes or 
21-2 per cent. discount for cash ; smaller amounts for cash on delivery. 

Orders or bids will be carefully attended to for any work, and the stock may be examined 

at 304 Broadway. meh 








SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted for an English lady, who has resided 
some time in Paris, and is equal to the instruction necessary to a finished education, in- 
cluding Italia# and German. The highest testimonials given. Address Frederick L. Win- 
chester, P.O., New York. meh B—3t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W. S. Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15 inches. Each copy, A amy $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 


MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! pomneataay pictare to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 


No other Engravings have ever ed so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beau productions of the American Teniers. 


GENER VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each co: 
colored, Pe THe fe the most interesting view ever published. “ - 








VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published co. ain 30 views, comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Saratoga Springs, Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb o Gen. Geor Washington, &e., 


&c. Each number, containing 6 plates, plain 00. . 4 
£3 ee gép Pp $2 Colored, $500. All the views may be 


Just published, a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life b 

going. + oaly ood likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each Sot te 
. Colored, $2. 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, « Co., respectfull 

hand the lar; = assortment of French, En Bund tn } ag t ited 


States, and that their Paris house has e such arran 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Barone. pete: wt 


inform the public that the 
, and German prints to be 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 
TO SAIL Stu OF APRIL. 

HE new and very elegant packet ship CCE AN UEEN, Rob - 
T mander, is intended to sailas above, bee regular aay, This splendid tints sa 
a | burthen. Her accommodati and equip are no: surpassed by any ship out of this 
port. ; 

For freight or passage, apply to the commander of the ship, ot io 
mch 16—4¢ JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South Street. 








“TRY THAT YOU MAY KNOW, THEN SPEAK AS YOU FIND ” 
DISCERNING PUBLIC may see gratis at my office a list of the names and address of 
300 persons, to all or any of whom reference may be made, and who willall, s 
from experience, say that it is entirely true thatany lady may, by using my plan, get thr 
the washing of her family, however large, in one hour at an expense of less than 6 cents, 
out employing help or any hine, or using camphene, turpentine, or ammonia, or any mate- 
rial that will injure the clothes, or the person using it; no rubbing is re uired ; the Clothes are 
made of a better colour, and remain longer clean than those washed ont antiquated plan. In 
addition to the testimonials from General Taylor, numerous Clergymen and citizens, also the 
laundress of Queen Victoria, | referto the Editors of the followin papers—Christian Intelli 
geneer, New York Daily Ledger, New York Path-Finder, ‘Norwalk Gazette, Rahway Regis- 
ter, Fairfax News, Long Islander, Windham Telegraph, Shelby News, Webster 
Kinderhook Sentine!, Paterson Guardian, Northern News, Plainfield Union, H d 
mocrat, Lancaster Union, Cincinnati Germantown ette, B r Advertiser Ms 
stone Gazette, Manchester Constitutionalist, Professional Almanac, Frederick City 
Fishkill Standard, Niagara Iris, Rhinebeck Gazette, Peekskill Republican, St. , 
Daily Standard, Republican Advoe: Tazewell Mirror, eu dam Baptist’s 
Free Mountaineer, Sullivan County Port Tobacco Times, The va a 
lican, Vineyard Gazette, Scioto Gazette, Mother's Magazine, Boston Saturday Rambler. 
ington Gazette. My statement must be true, or I could not 
1 _My plan is in a pamphlet of 32 pages, andi so simple a child can under 
} ma > The tollowing isacopy of the letter sent by Queen ’s Laundress to -Mr, 
elvetree. P 


Tt Sir—After consideravle hesitation your plan of washing was tested C 

Majesty’s oo, the result wee most sailainctong. 5p ered real 
process and specimens of the washing have submitted to t 

decided approval. Your plan is now pursued in all the law Me Be ae yo 


ae eo ofthe great saving of time and labour it effects, than of the beautiful 


1 have pleasure in testifying to the extraordinary merit of your invention, and wish it the 


success it deserves. Tam, &c,, 
_ 2 MARIE GASPARD. 
jine 6 > a in the h hold of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
t mail in a sealed envelope on receipt of the price, $1. Be ular to call or send 
| to i. TWELVETREE, Room 23, No. 90 Nassau Street, New York, where testimonials 
and specimens may be seen. ‘ mch 9—4t 





















Excelsior, New York City, Burlin, 
give such references. 








VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 
OREN EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway 


Bayne’s original celebrated series of antic Panoramas, entitled A Voyage to Europe 
embracing ificent views of Boston, c harbour, Halifax, the Atlantic, iverpool, Lon- 
don, from the *; (passing under the b , and ending with a magnificent view of 


the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and . banks of the beautiful River Rhine 
exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, to upwards of 300,000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents. 
rs open at 6 1-2; commence moving at7 1-2. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur- 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock. mach g—4t 











THE EYE. 
p* WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the + 
that the unpr d d success ling his treatment of the various (hitherto con ered 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 


May be unacquainted with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to 

rous restored patients in the first class of society, aud he invites those who are in want 
TiFictaL EYES, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful 

new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the st 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a regular supply: the Faculty will be fur. 
nished ‘with them upon iow terms. Office hours 9 to 3. A pamphlet, with remarkable cares 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence. 


FOR SALE 


EVENTEEN Y lete of the present Series of the ALBION f 
S the former Series. For particulars inquire at the Office, ows 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 
EVIER TYPE, about 1 Will be divided if re” 
ASOT EEETER IETS em ee 10 rae 





THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
9 SS ee 497 Broadwa from9 A. M. tll 10 Pt The 
collection embraces the Christiana 


y’s Dream, and Children, 
the he Right, — tae Ae Jane peGeer the — Roman Penitent, Alms Givin 


—and more than | 
25 cents; season tickets cents. Catalogue 121-2 conte, 3 








a CHEAP EDITION—FIFTY CENTS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON FRIDAY. 
BY G. P. PUTNAM. 


The Great American Romance. 
KALOOLAGH. 


An Autobiographical Romance. By JonaTHan Romer. Edited by W. S. Mayo, MD. 
New and cheap edition, 8vo. double columns—50 cents. 
ALSO—A Library Edition—1 vol. 12mo. cloth—$1.25. 
“ Mr. Mayo may henceforth claim a front rank am the world’s writer's of fiction, asd 
America may be proud to call him her con."—-Comuncroiat Advertiser. 
“ Picturesque and forcible, the characters strongly marked and well drawn.”—Journal o 


“The crack book of the season.”— Washington Union, 
“ Well written, and full of life and animation.”— Baltimore Patriot, 

“ Really one of the most bewitching books of the day.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

* Five hundred more lively pages we have seldom read.”—Alb ion. 

“ It is one of the very best books of the kind ever written.”— Hvening Merrer. . 

“ Ttis decidedly the novel of the season, and of seasons yet to come,”—Concord Journal. 


“ Full of stirring incidents and startlin transactions and the i oe gutter de 3 no mean powe 
n describing character and scenery.” CResde Morning Herald. and 


TO NEW YORE MERCHANTS. 
A Cuneny SEAT TO LEASE on the Passaic River, being the property of a 
—— the Newark 


Europe, on a yee hy the third house Bridge, on 
Coutty side, about minates wal from the Railroad statio 

The house is of 3 stories, well finished, double passe with plate glass in the second story , 
ce! bland, and 





tleman 





stables, numerous out-buil lings, 8 acres of and a wharfinfront. Good 
den of and For compactness and affording all to be desired in na heafiny 
country residence for a business seat is On leaving the 
% minstes places the resident int aie mt New York, and the Railroad offers a transit of 1 


times each day, and once in each week a car runs at night to accommodate by return those 
desirous to attend public amusements in New York. More land can be had if required. 


Inquire 79 Nassau Street. New York, 34 floor, front. mch 9—9 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c. 





Just Published the First Number—Price 50 cents—to be Continued Monthly. Mrs. Ellis’® 
MORNING CALL; 


‘A TasBLe Book or LireRaTURE AND ART. 
It will be conducted ee Ellis, and — with a by, work of fiction descriptive 
squats Fra Tp aepiret pes pen, Tales and a a ee wien day, | 3 
aes ——— me cngrer s by the most emi- 
moot aan brac eve can interest the mother, the wife, and the 
daughter; in connection swith fos fing ente fine crtesad al clogant literature. 
JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
mch 2—6t 16 John Street, New York, and London. 


receivea limited number of pupils desirous 
o wiv ofPabic Speaking and upon the princi- 


pan Se eet Serqusest to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
tspearian Reader” will as a 
ies apply to Mr. Hows, at bis reavience, No. 8 Cottage Plas, Sdocrs ent ot 


| 








COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
Te undersigned informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that h 
has opened a Branch of his oal Yard at 9 Siath Avenue, toa Pach Street), Ww re he 


intends beeping for oo, use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach 
Lehigh, Ash, and tet Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept Lae sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth gvenne, @ opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and ht. jan 19—ly 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal Coll of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
M a attends at — aie py eh and Gay vol ceases in future during 7 following 








eorecesvecconcesecsescccsccsososesesDeocetllleses 
haeraate, peeerecccasccesccccccecoocccsoscoees il codliiaked 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 
J.> - BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
a Double le Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
7, Oe Sais call De atgentan ofptetivere mirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very siegan egant collection he has for oule, comerteing every variety in styleand finish. From 
Pee EL in the first establi in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, ther such improve- 
ments ag ibe recei’ a mail. ES — po ag = Sia kee 
re 8, ke r 
py the firet authore, received on the arrival of the sesmanipe. © jers for any piece can 
be given end received. © aes on teal by the bent rvivel. : June 1é—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘s obtained ohene ig Favceions qenereity, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Med rofession of this city the mise o testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convines the mo 
Fo) ghar —From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor rot Oe ‘Geology, » 
I have carefully examined and in many cases icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in sy 


“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
: _— should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s 
tzer t. 
“Tn taene cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and stzer Aperin 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, oo Seeberth &c., the ‘ Seltzer erieat in 
at. Dey wtp ply valuable Cathartics are generally ob 
disguise them as you may, in man: roe A however, in which I have 
our Bperieato to ee Aw they have ~~ taken it, and pequenty asked me to yomeet te 
‘o persons visiting or residing in warm cl: Yd maed medicine of much 
with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the pu lic, give to clais to geueral netics whieh ts intrinsic merits sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren street, N N.Y. 
New York, oy lst, 1848. 
FA o Br. Jaraes Tarrant.” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by J 7 a4 TARRANT, Druggist and bi ersd 
263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
as for sale at 110  eces & rote 10 Aas, sae, 2 Park Row. 531 Broadw 83 Broad- 
y, 100 William st. 31 East-Baltimore st, ell Brown 
Chena, Philadelphia. E harleston. 


Hendrickson, ma Sickles & 
oo st., New eseas and Carey principal druggists throughout “ihe U: United ~N 





THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
. FOR MARCH, 1850. 


UBLISHED this day, No. 41, for March 1850, of the NEW YORK JOURKAD OF ME 
a AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES, Edited by 8.8. Pu D. This 
mber, among other a communications of interest, contains——A Meroricel Notice 
of the Progrens of Gereen Rp rence from the landing of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, to the 
ae M.D.—Successful removal of Fibrous T Tumor of the 
by lrg Awan Section, by W. H. Van Buren, M.D.—Repo: 
togetiar at- ern a on — of contracted Pelvis, by F. W. Blatchford, M.LD.; 
re fee ee en we x4 bry ee y —. 
8 Os pe Creal “Analy ay ee! : ee ontaioal pte 2d vere 
ae on, to; r wit! 10; phic: o- 
desc Sf all the late B all the late Medical ‘Publications /- Forei Rowecpont contains as easel a large 
selection of matter from all the Foreign Journals, while in the American Retro- 
oe may by en a interesting Editorial Communications and selections from Ameri- 
Sanddigttin ry per annum. Single copies 56 cents. v. HUDeON, 
J AGENT, 
mch 2—4t 39 Wall Street, Jauncey Court. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT avucusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; May President, J. D. Brond ; Solicitors, Burton & Sad- 
leir ; Physicians G . O. Reill illy and W. G. Dickinson. _ 
HIS COMPANY is to effect AssURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent freon Oe the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annunities 
r Reversions of all kinds, as also pe - Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the — ey ord the remiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, 1 a gare or Endowments for a smaller 
diate o paym or yearly p m, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether 
e or defer: for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
ition ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, 


or 


























. vasa ~! 4 be ah ey? bow = pod ear te a m4 and ae i — syYs- 
TEM hav een ado t w ven for one of the SEVEN 
mr a a gp al premiums, upon the Policy alo alone. 
ARTICL TH ILET. Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Es HYPERION ELUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVIN Age. | With | Without | Half Credi | Age. | With , Without ; Half Credit. 
B “SMBELLISHING pomchs HA ape > SRESSRVENS, 40D 3 Profits Profits. | .. aoe oe Profits. Profi por sigs 
Pel ha he tintin i itiinda teh niecinnaemaietiinnacntiians » ne 
1174 1912 45 $8171 $40 374 
catidation Lehn it held ee scientific and learned, being one only of many > 2 28 Liga Bo 4131 $17 ‘ 14 
: Bostox, Feb. 15,1847. | 95 2167 | 2 ook f iss 71010 | 6 91 ; 
1 6132 
a. re. Bogle,—Sir : pry be pe ou for the hair, has been ex “ln 
hug Rael, « jand they give tte it the ircace over ell chet ssupestinand ofthe |, The above rates, F Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
hea, I tifies the oe clears the skin of all impurities, without | found to be owen than th slanilar tables ohtieel om “cther of e ce at Present offering to Assure in 
prodicing any timate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the {ihe result of many. well Canada, while the assured with Participation three-fourths of the whole pront of 
compounds. ° 18, "Tables. =| on © Companys bani a of A een a and any further information, can be 
auin or parting ofthe tr fee rom daar and wear For bln ne samtca am tke | obsined of she Secretary or fom any ofthe local ageaia. , 
Ra ” wy core 
eens AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. Brantford.....csecccesscccesesces Bday Ba Muirhead... 
Gein dibasietehan tote C SeeiandGbumederte Gh et invented for shay bseee —e a SEO. -ssecestocesscenerssescecccosscoctesonees 
ing. Mhhe base of itis derived from the mole, or © soup plant” Jf Cefifornia, an Sosereicreateee ties sy moth eastpeesiosinsa Bo. oiane Rediiad Looe 
the natives of that for washing the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the (eet eal peg tmp Bs rge Scott....... — Alexan jer Anderson.......- 
, is avoided. veo jean deer Ton aqme eegee the purest and most nourishing | Montreal.......s0+s--sesess+esee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell...sccscoecesecs 
effects on the sk allays rritation, and has afine, thick, creamy lather, which | Paris.........+.++s+0++eeee.eee08 David Buchan..... Bsovecs ccevesesedsdcussse pccéoheseoeete 
does not dry — a en + ed luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. | Port Sarnia.....---.+.s+s0...eec BlCOLM CAMEFON....ccrecrrcccseccceresccesoecseserecccs 
Itis ideo ue in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and | Quebec..... ae neneshedsnenencone Tn ia - 
Pp cece BFIOR. covccaccccccveccoceseses 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. St. Catherines. +s Lachlan Bell......++.s0s tli 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Fa mmm | bd od — and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 


ond Roca ly efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and one Seems Nase of eint Tan, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior te anything yet invented ; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, will be refunded by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proragtetor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ex be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
Canadas. . " cee 7 march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 





Cc. J. HOLT’S 


hen Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing purposes. 
Manufactory 51 and 53 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and upwards, and io 


Sold by Chester Drigse , 681 Broadway, C. 8. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, nore 131 
» Greenw Go., corner Broadway and Broome, and other respecte - We. ro- 
7m 





O¥AL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erec 
» eat, and and commodious The eatre, pe ew teed his ii intention of LETTING it for periods to 


Toronto, now the seat ‘anada. 
Application to be made to T. P. TP. BESNARD, No 3s No. 35 King Street West, bias = ye! Cc. w. 


REMOVAL. 
. RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, 
a H. E. RANSOM, 
A removed to 43 Wall Street, where the 

North America, Lonpon, pate Na Branches in the 
Capea, and Mey geese asp. P » 
Also, upon the Banks ROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND and the National Bank or 
or collect Bills of E tland, and 

be British’ Provinces in North jae, re Se 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
H. E. Montcomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
aie ay » 8, LA. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
ATE At = 346 and 348 “cc asin 
ITIONS of of American, English, French, and German Books. 
Li American works of general interest. The Library has lateiy pene Feng mons Peter 
cane aglalbooks, thor ipvoce fa 16 volumes on folios Agheccun Mestre ae ant 
4 Fouts, allo he ee and a select collection of m r — 
* jan 19—tf 


—- DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
HIBITION of Pain by Artists of the above School at the room 
TT B oie Church = of Divine Unity, seedway, een 3; ~ and Prince a on = 


betw: 
mate open until notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., w 10 o'clock, p.m. Admiasi 
Cents. "Beason tickets 50 sats Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. oa age 





to draw on the Bank oF Britisu 
JANADAS, New Brunswick, Nova 























ove ‘me George Herrick. . 
: Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........ 


. :. Edmund Bradburre . 
Woodstock ...+.cccessecesseeee.e¢ William Lapenotiere.. 


By order of the Board, 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Seereteey, 
jaa 5 amilton. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
us COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Com is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— sills : 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN P PALME R 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW York. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW anxp THE OnPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 





jan 5 








NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
om es Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
eorge Barclay ‘Bache McEvers, 
Same 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, Robert J. Dilion. 
William Van Hook, 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H. 'B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffan 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. 01 H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Goorns M. Thacher, Reapaia Seaver, 
Israe hug 2 fc. ee, . 
Frauklin Ler, attan, H. 
on gd William Elliott. ; sone 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of 
cal Waniners, jand Annual Re Report of 1849, &c., can be had free Pe charge, on pen ee 
street, and of Agents. 
‘art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of d 
(fem any such arise] ar otherwise. isputed claims 
of Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


The Unitea States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Off 
where all b d with the Society’s operations in America ae on sea | P 
ing thereby every y possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 





° Medical tae =} i Gain at one o’cl P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, an Off 
ly, at one o’clock, ,a St 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be add a Peete 


J. LEANDER STARR, General oo. 
jan 5 








, Sie Aton. March‘ 30 





MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Mi’; HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and te FES hae temmoves to 85 
NE Amity Street, where applicationcan be made for terms, kc. ke. ec 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON pan yo 


UDSON & SMITH call attention to their of Framed 

Looking Glasses, and Poy i reepectily ‘infor fe sabacribers of pages | ON that 
they are e the r year e variety taste, 

Sovansenenpabie ter ergs jan 5— i 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 


ATLANTIC, 2.0 0cccccseess eevcceee ceceeccone eoccececece Capt. West, 
PACTIFIC....e.cccsecccesss ececcevccocccencsesese soceeeesCapt. Nye, 
Bee ican: cccsbecccce cc oecccegdoccce consbnte sce oes» Capt. Luce, 
BEBE a000 So accncccosecodecncebes cosecescocececesessOapt, Comstock. 
apm eeccccceeccces Ceeererecccovece seeeesceseeees Capt, Grafton, 

These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 


has been taken in 
and their accommodations for 
passage from New York to ‘Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms 
ed on the plans of the cabins. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


: tion, as also in their En 8,to ensure stren, - mee 
construction, as my toll be novators ar aed Price of 
ooms charged as not- 





WARD K. COLLINS No. 14 South Street, 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & GO. 


or to 
The Steam Ship Atlantic will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of ame, and paeenn, leaving 
Liverpool onW' y, the 15th of May ; the Steam ‘sine Pacific will sail hence for Liver. 
pool on Saturday, the 1th of May, and Liverpool on Wednesday, 29th of May. 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. feb 9—¢ 





a ane MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


us ox D STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 to any David G. Bai 
The ORE on 1099 tons, Capt. obert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNL , 1050 tons, Ca anf Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal bagges we free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceed| 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on oan baggage or merchandize when taken, 


per ton, and one and a half per cent. on x wey 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage trom Panama to Sen Biss or Mazatlan....... egies 


do 4 ao Benin rc cencivas co llilaiambesceone 


Passengers in the Stee eee pee are found only such rations | as are furnished to the crew, and 
mNO ae Oe nded ill be k 
oO stores to an w ta en as 
All personal port charges, including healers fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


rs. 
BNo ass secured until 
Apply at the Office of the 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the Unlped Sactes ih Brieh chive on, 


for. 
ompany, New York, §4 South Street. Jan5 





January ; theref . the Britwh and North American Royal 
wn er ee Geode iat liarafore, OY pak Geeds Goods, according to prierity of arial at he 
shar fom Monday Tucsday and Wednesday of each week, commencing the saling from Liver 
on 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
T Boston and Li weapael and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
Asia.......+. ococevessocooces Cc. H. E Ahan ——* ecccce seecee eovece w 
BEB. os0rccccccccccces eeeccese eee 
‘Amories pcepecescecesse eccccceces N. Shannon Canada... 
Europa.....ssceseeeee eccccccecoces E. tt | Cambria 
Caledunia.......- W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





lst 
eeeee Wednesday ee 
America.. pnneccecnce OMe pesesene *1° Wednesday. +++May 15th. 


Pessage in first cabin fom New York or Boston to say * om peeve e 
do in second do 
Berths not secured until paid -* 





Freight will be charged on s' beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on le 

‘All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OrFice. ‘i: Gimnane. Je. 
For freight or passage, apply to ba. , a 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 
MM: other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
Trae vais December, aot will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
by the B A. Royal Mail Steamers. 


Cc. MAC ve 14 Water 
Orfor a any information to UNARD, Jr., Se Beate 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines o ashore bo between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sail from each port on the jan ad llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz — 























Ships. Captains. From New York. 
 ~ sal ha er ary ag Y aieact .-» Nov. 6....Mar. 6 
West Point.........+- Allen,.. apooncolilp coscocedl 
Pidelia. ......0.-cccoo.¥ ie 16 +16 
Roscius..........000+-E 
M 
+ +28. 26 98 | ..cecBbeocsnccdhe oes. Il 
Sept. 1.,..Jan, 1 o)May t cocosMMecens . Mipcee 16 
eee 00 ccccesO. ccc ceeesO.cecveces® |occee doo Do vece 2 
jo cocccece 0 ahha ccsocccekdrcoccccedd Lod socBorpecetteccsss: 
proces eenocens 16......+++16...-.+.16 | Nov 1, ‘Mar July | 
wo 00000 000cc cb bebe ccvsesecR Bo ccecbes 26 |...0. ly, SURAT 
Oct. 1..... Feb. 1... June 1|1....16......16.....- 2i 
es eecccced O csciceed ne «Pee 
MPPTTTTI ne iit Bh. ccccccckboce cccokh [occes SRE 
SCOR octane RBeidévens 16 | Dee 1. ~Apr 11. ~Aug! 
0B. ccvcces 9B. wecrcee 2B} ..oe. Dd. soveDl...--+ 
‘Nov 1....Mar 1. --July 1 |.....16.......16. «.-- 13 





These ships are all of the ter rgeat class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with Sy — of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered 

Price of to Liverpool...see-ceveesseeesB100 
Pee to New Yo cenenseaenanenenelet 


nts for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezum: teae Wright, Cobentote, Yorkshire Fidelis 
“S New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MANSHALL, N. ¥ 


ambridge, and New Y 4 
BARING, 3. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
ents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Coane and Jon R. Skidd 
“e . ? ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. - 


J. ASANDS & con ‘Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry Ashburton, Bowz Clay, and Ndw World, 
. : ELL, MINTURN & CO... Y. 
CHAPMAN, mart MAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garri 
SPOFFC!:") TILESTON & CO. N.Y 
BROW. ». HIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LiilL OF PACKETS. 


Ts line of packets will hereafter be composed of the Ngee ships, which will su~ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailin, _ from Ne 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th a Portaino 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Shi Mast Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
ps. asters. ays a ing y f Reiiieg 


Ocean Queen,new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec. 8 April 8 Sept. 28, Jan. 28, May 28 
Northumberland, ' Lord, 24, ‘24, 24 |Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June i 








Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8. Oct, Feb. 8 re Nov. 28, March 23 
Victoria, Johnson, 24, 24, “o My Aug. 1 Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8 8, Nov. 8, March 8 . 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, 2,  “ 24 \Sept. 13, poe 5 May! 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, May 4 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8 is Oct. 28, Feb. 4 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, yy 24, “ 24 j{July 13, Nov. 13, March | 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex, rienced 5 navi 
we. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best desc is 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outw: for each adult, without wines 
and Bebors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese “+ J pe wil sible for wt 
>” or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills o et oO signed therefor. AP 
OHN RISWOL 70 South street, N. Y. . 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Loadon 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


QECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 












New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January.. 16th February, 
Howe, master. lst May......- 16th June, 

lst September. 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lst February «» (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. lst June ... 16th July, 

Ist October 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March. 16th Apri’, 
Conn, master ji July ...+. sees ¢ 16th August 

Ist November .......++ ¢ 16th December, 


ONEIDA, Ist April 
Funck, master. ; 


Ist August. cane sonevese =f ron cone 
lst December . ..- 
a ~- are a yA L os el pep d by men of experience in the @ trade. The 
rice of passage is without wines or liqu tuall 
pone sent to the subscribers will be forwerded free tres a any Ox GREN, Age nis y 
a eT 
jau 5 





w. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 








